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ABSTRACT 

Productivity is a maj6r issue in every 'discussion 
about t^e national economy. There is growing evidence that lagging 
productivity is one of the roots of the national economic slowdown, 
manifested in high rates of inflation and unemployment ^ increased * 
federal deficits, and in reduced ability to compete in international, 
markets. Many economists believe that the United States needs a new 
framework for economic understanding in order to bring back 
productivity. The economists recommended investment in both huntan an]) 
technological capital. Community a'nd^ technical colleges h^ve vital 
roles to play in developing human resources; they are the only 
existing system for delivering much of the needed training to working 
adults. It will be essential fot colleges to establish closer 
cdllaboration with business and industry, to suijfeort fast-response 
training programs, and continually to assess thexneeds of the 
business and industries of their areas. It will be crucial for the 
decision makers of the communijfcy and technical colleges to understand 
the training needs and the emerging management practices that are 
being used by business and industry .to improve productivity and the 
quality oV work life. Two of these practices are job retraining and 
employee participation, and both could require training that could be 
delivered through collaboration between business, industry, and 
coomiunity and technical colleges. (The paper identifies the emerging 
training .needs that will be crucial in the years to come and provides 
practical suggestions for strengthening community college-business^ 
ties.) (KC) ' 
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FORfiWORD 



The challenges of lagging productivity and economic 
slowdown continue to plague our nation.* ^any believe that 
j)roductivity and economic improvements of substantial i^egree 
'Will require massive human capital investment. This manuscript 
wilx help the reader understand the important interrelationships 
among lagging productivity, econolldc slpwdown, and human capital 
^I5^ilivestment. The paper identifies what business and industry is 
'doing to impro^^ human proc^ctivity ar^d the quality of ^work life. 
It examines what upgrading and retraining neec ^ are developing 

» for the existing work force and how postsecondary occupational 

education can^collaborate mo^e closely with the business/industry 
community in meeting those needs. 

y The Natipnal Center is pleased to prese^it this paper by 

Dr. Kenneth F. Huddleston,^ who wrote it while serving as a 
National Fellow in the Advanced Study Center of the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education. . Dr. Huddleston 
was on leave from Fox Valley Technical Institute, Applet(^rrr 
Wisconlsin. This work represents. a unique effort that utilized 
the assistance of the -ollowing cooperating partners: the American 
Association of Commun^^k7''''''an^^ Colleges', the American Soceity 

for Training and Development, and the American Vocational 

n * 

Association* The final writing repr^esents the opinions and ^ 
conclusions of the au^thor, and does^ not necessarily of the associations, 
or of the individuals who assisted with portions of toe study 
of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. ^ 

Tnis paper** woulr', not^have *been possible without the 
assistance of a wide range of individuals,^ who consented to 
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' interviews, prpvided study tours of plants and schools, ^and ^ 
offered counsel. Special appreciation is extended to ^ 
Dr'. Gene Bottoms, American Vocationally Association; Robert Craig, 
\?Unerican Society for Training and iJ^yelopm^nt; and Dr. Richard 
Wilson, Americaft Asspciation of Community and Junior Colleges. 
Members of the National Committee and National Telephone Reactors 
(listed in the'^back) and other- resource persons provided timely 
insights. ^ ^ - 

Professional staff members of the National Center who v 
provided continuous help were*Drs. Cathy Ashmore, Arthur Lee, 
James Watkins and ils. Catharine Warmbro^, Additional valuable 
r support was- provided by Kat^hy Friend and Cindy CheeJey, typists, 
and by Janet Kiplinger editor. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The Nation-al Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
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This concept paper is designed for community and technical 

do liege presidents, deans of instruction, practitioners, and other 

decision makers in postsecondary education, #The paper has two 

broad goals. The first is to give you a rationale for closer 

cooperation "between postsecondary occupational education and 

busings and industry. The rationale is based, on the dynamic 

interrelationships among our lagging national productivity, 

our economic slowdown, and human capital investment. This 

last element — the concept that improving huitian productivity, 

the national economy, and the quality of work life for Americans 

depends strongly* on how much, investment is made in developing "C. 

human resources--is a major focus of the paper, -J'' ^^-^ 

* 

.he second goal of the paper is to describe how you, as 

decision makers in a community or technical college, can^work 

more closely and effectively with business and' industry . to ^ 

improve the development of these* vital human resour-^es. The paper 

clearly identifies the. kinds of emerging training needs that you 

n^ed to address-/-in cooperation with business and industry — to » 

help develop the p^i?ntial of the existing adult^ work 'force in 

this country. The. paper will provide you with practix?^ 
f 

suggestions for st'rengtlnening your collaborative ties with business 

» 

and industry, ' ^ > 

Some of the s ^ci^^ic questidns addressed here include the 
following: 

Wljat are the causes, scope, and challenges of lagging 
productivilJy?^ Hov; does lagging productivity show itself 
' in the national economy and the stability of the country? 



I 



ix 



does occupational education and training (human 
capital investment) help iinprove productivity and affect 
. -Jie sta'bility of the ecoftomy and the nation? What are ^ 
the relationships between the sluggish national economy 
an<^*^human capit^- investment (i.e., public occupational 
• education and private sector training)? Why is 'it critical 
to understand these relationships? What does reindustrialization 
mean for yoti, especially condernihg your , college ' s 
involvement in retraining the existing- work force? 

What is business "anli industry doing t6 meet the challenge 

^ ^^^^ ' ^ t 

of improvijfg human productivity and the quality of 

work life? ' ' ^ s 

.What new management practices is bug^iness and ^ndlitstry 

using to improve human productivity and the quality *of * 

work life, and how can pdstsecondary colleges assist in 

providing training to make the manage'^ent practices work? 

What^ 'specific J:raining do employees, supejrvisors , and lower 

lev^l mid-management personnel need to implement and 

maintain the new managemient practices? 

How can you, as decision makers in postsecondary education, ^ - 
work cooperatively with business and -iJ^^^stry. to tr^ip 
"or retrain^persennel to use^^^e new management practices? 
What administrative aihd content strategies will you need.^ 
and what barriers could make it difficult for you to 
implement the strategies at the local- level? How can you 
overcome these barrielrs? 
- The paper will also exp],ain^why pr^.ductivity is a^ ma jor issue 
in every discussion alpout the national economy. One problem 



witn productivity is that a lot more is said about it than 
seems actilally to be known- about it. There is growing evidence, > 
howevei^ that lagging productivity is one of the roots of the 4 
national^ economic/slowdown, manifested in hi;gh rates of inflation 
and- unemployment , in our slipping standard of living, in our 
•increased f ederal • ici t, and in Aur reduced ability to c^opipete^ 
in international markets. Continued lagging productivity / has been 
called "the most basic sickness of the U.S. economy" (Skibbins 1981). 

Many^conomists now agree that our- economic slowdowi^ will not 
be remedied simply by traditional monetary and fiscal controls. 
Instead, they believe that the foundation (or infrastructure) of ^ 
America's economic system has weakened and needs to be shored up. 



They believe the country needi^ a new framework for economic 
understanding that will emphasize the Vf^portance of improving 
productivity in orjder to ijhore up that infrastructure and bring 
back economic st^ility. ^ 

What the economists are recommending always comes bac|^ to the 
need to improve both the human and technological capital' of the* 
private sector. The need for business and industry to invest ' 
in human beings as major resources is critical in' this formula, 
and may ultimate l^^x^JObve more important to economic recovery 
than technological investments . 

^ What becomes clear in all this is that community and technical 
colleges have vital roles in helping this country develop its 
human resources. .^f the United States is to embark on a 
massive program' of human resource development — involving the 
retraining of tens of millions of working adults--the only 
V "--^'^xisting systeiji for delivering much of th^fe needed training is 
that of the (immunity and technical colleges. It will be 



essential for your college to establish closer collaboration with 
business and industry, in partnerships of a breadth anc^ depth 
not yet envisioned. As decision makers in public occupational 
educatioi;!, you will need to redefine your college's mission and 

n 

rethink its strategies, especially in addressing training for 
work beyond initial job entry.. You will need to create new 
administrative procedures and new c6ntent development stragegies 
to support "fast response" training programs and to avoid 
expensive and frustrating "red tape." You will need to develop 
and maintain ongoing needs assessments with the business and 

industry sector m your ar"^. Federal, state, and loc?l 

/ 

governments will need to become enabling partners in this process. 

One of the most critical elements. of this process will be 

how *clearly you, the decision makers of "community and technical 

colleges, understand the*- training needs of working adults and of 

business and industry* Of particular importance will be how 

\ 

well you understand the new and emerging management practices 
that are being used by business and. industry to improve productivity 
and the quality of wori. life. Two of the most popular of these 
management practices are job retraining and employee participation, 
and each requires training that could be partially or wholly 
delivered through a collaborative arrangement bet//een business 
and industry, and community and technical colleges. We expect 
these kinds of management practices to touch the lives of a 
great number of the workers, supervisors, and lower level 
mid-management personnel in che next ten years, and there is an 
enormous challenge in it for your colle^ge in helping to improve 
the productivity and quality of work life in America. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To "catch a new vision' is to look afar, to see anew, and 
to envision what has not yet been dreamt. Lagging productivity in 
U.S. business and industry has contributed to a reindustrialization 
of America, giving those of us involved in human resource 
development in both the public and private sectors the opportunity — 
and challenge — of "catching a new vision." We are being called 
on to envision what we must^do to train, retrain, and upgrade . , 
the nation's existing adult work force, and we must look for ways 
to do this at higher technical levels and with shorter turn-around 
times than ever before imagined. 

Tiiis paper is intended to help all of us in human resource 
development — especially decision makers and practitioners in 
community and' technical colleges — get cogether with business 
and industry in new cooperative arrangements that cAn help 

i 

#' 

speed the retraining of America's work force. The paper — intended 

' ' ■ ' m 

as an aid to understanding and to practice — is the product 

I 

of an intense year-long study conducted by the National Center 

for Research in Vocational Education/ in cooperation with the 

American Assdciation for Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) , 

the American Soceity for Training and Development (ASTD)', and the 

American Vocational Association. (AVA) . 

The first major section, "Why a New Direction for Occupational 

Education?" discusses a rationale for increased cooperation between 

the private sector and public postsecondary education in ^J^der 

to improve the nation's productivity and quality of work life. 

vWoven into the discussion are the intrinsic issues of '.egging 

t 

productivity^ and its causes, the current economic slowdown and 



related economic theories and practices, and th^. need for this 



country to invest in human^ capital through retraining of the 
existing work force. 

The second major section, "Partnership Possibilities in 
Human Resource Development," tackles the tough questions of what 
kinds of retraining and upgrading workers, supervisors, and 
lower level mid-management personnel will need. It discusses 
'.ow community and technical colleges must and can become the^ 
primary deliverers of these vital training services, and offers 
practical suggestions for making the essential partnerships 
with business and industry work. 




/ 
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* Catching A New Vision * 

Historically occupational education has been called upon 
to have an iin|>act on the nation's economy. The 1917 Smith Hughes 
Act wafe in response to^the economic welfare df the day. Following 
the depression, in 1936 the George Dean Act was passed for 
economic reasons. In 1946, the George-Barden Act responded to 
th'e i>eeds o^ veterans re-entering the labor force. The 
economic impact ^of occupational education during WWII to 
move the country #^om peace time to war time anc3 back to peace 
time clearly reflected the economic role of occupational education"* 
;Meyer 1977) / 

In studi^ing productivity, the temptation for the reader and 

writer is to go directly to a deW.nation of the training needs 

of B/I so that effective individual training programs can be 

delivered locally. However, to plunge directly into a discussion 

of training needs without a foundation in the concepts and 

interrelationships of lagging productivity, the ills of our 

economy of inflation, unemployment, leS^sening of the standard 

of Living, and the inability of our cofuntry to compete with 

foreign companies, and the role of community and technical 

colleges is like bui Iding a house on a weak foundation — reducing 

it to limited usefulness. Beginning this study by first 

understanding the nature, causes and solu\^<^ns of lagging 
« 

productivity to the ills of our economy, facilitates the 
^» -• 

^emergence of a more enduring, large scope mission, and a more 
comprehensive involventfnt of community and technical colleges 
than would otherwise be possible. 

V 
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Though the economic rationale for occupational education is 
continued today, many feel that the past two decades have 
concentrated more on the social questions of the day. Important 
programs such as equity, access, and redistribution have received 
iJie focus of the day. During the^^^ast two decades, however, 
the economic function of occupational education has received 
little mention. Occupationa^l education literature seldom speaks 
of economics. Meyer (1977) points out that economics will need 
to once again become a primary concern of persons in occupational 
education. Of interest to everyone and every institution will 
be the movements re^lated to national income, production, employment, 
recession an^ depression, recovery, boom, and inflation (Bailey 1971) . 

It is once again time for us to examine our role in heavy 
economic issues of the day. We already realize that .our nation 
is facing extreme economic difficulty and that lagging productivity 
is a major problem in our country. What may be difficult for 
us to understand is precisely how occupational education can 
impact on the nation's companion problems of the failing economy ^ 
and lagging productivity and the interrelations that e^ist 
between economics, productivity, and occupational Gducd±ion (HRD) . 
To t'loroughly understand the component parts of economics^ 
productivity, and human resource development (HRD) and their 
key interrelationship is for occupational education to "catch 
a new vision" of the 1980s and 1990s. The future of occupational 
education lies with an expanded vision for economic recovery 
(Carnevale 1982) . 

By clearly understanding this key interrelationship, occupational 
education can move itself from the rd^le of an occasional 
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deliverer of .in-plant training to a new role as a corners*tone 
to economic r^coKery of our nation. We can bec<^"^^ tha pivotal 
point in tlie process of training, retraining, and upgrading 
of the existing work force which is considered by many^ to be the 
answer to many of tfte economic and productivity problems we 
face as a rlation. As the only established in-place delivery 
system (Hopkins j.982) , vocatiowkl education can emerge as a 
critical intervening force in the strategy to improve U,S, 
productivity and stabilize our economy, * 

Based on this new understanding, we can develop a meaningful 
knowledge of why mtist go in an additional direction, where 
we must go, and how we will get there! Armed with solid 
understanding of this interrelationship, decision makerp of 
community and technical colleges can tike a leadership position 
in establishing an expanded role for o:cupational education — the 
role of a key component part of our naftiona] economic^ recovery 
program. We can convince both businfess and industry (B/I) and 
government of the important role yfe have to play and develop; 
the frationale for funding this new purpose based on national 
and local economic theory and practice^. More importantly, 
we can clearly spell out the actual dollars and time savings 
available to the nation for uti],>feing the schools as a key 
intervening element. 

The interdependencies between education and the national 
economy are more complex and subtle than is usually recognized. 
Though this" calls for understanding of sophisticated economics 
whose limitations' need tp be recognized, understand we 
must (Thurow 1979) . Our understanding of this emerging 
interrelationship is crucial. Without our ability to articulate 
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this interrelationship concept and the role of community and 
technical colleges, other less able institutions and agencies 
may be given the responsibility, resulting in a slow and costly 
recoveryi/or the nation. Without this awareness, at the local 
level, schools will not develop the imaginative delivery systems 
that might have been. 




Economic Problems and Lagging productivity - ' 

A Key InterreXationshigy * 

• V 

The realization of the seriousness pf lagging productivity 

as its impact is felt throughout the econollty is omijious- The 

.short-term economic effects of inflation, unemployment, lessening 

of our standard of living, and inability to compete successfully 

with foreign companies are noticeable by all segments of ourv 

♦ 

society. Some would argue that major economic and political 
disruptions are likely during the next dfecade, , Long term effects 

m 

of social and political unrest, reduced national defense 

capabilities, and gtagering economic pi:ot>*lems. caused by unchecked 

\^ i^gging prgguct ^vi^ ty could impact drastically on the future 

of our nation and touch the lives of all Americans, 

The social and political disruption that could be ca^used 

by continued lagging productivity, with its impact shaking 

every persons economy, could be over powering, Sar Levi tan (19 81) 

^sucfgests that if the problem is left unresol^^, we could 

experience social confrontation, race against race, ani haves ^ 

against have nots. The gains of the poor in term^ of leisuyeT 
i 

educational access, improved standard of living, jobs, and career 
mobility could be wiped out (Parrott 19 81) . Developed nations 
aire realizing th^t without comprehensive planning to rebuild 
our industrial base and the accompanying planning on many 
fronts, continued suffering from unemployment, inflation, 
environmental degradation, and urban decay will not disappear 
(S'kii)bins 1981) • 

Lagging productivity and its weakening of the o^(erall economic 
foundation of our nation have serious implications for the 



natioaal defense of this ^country . Simply stated, during 
aiffic4|lt economic timesi the monetary .resources are simply 
not available to^support programs of national defense vind other 
ptioiri^ies of government at a high level. Under such conditions, 
budget' cuts in the mi liWy can be expected. 

In testimony before the Industrial Preparedness Panels of 
the House Arihed Services Committee of the House of Representatives, 
General Alton D. Slay, Commander Air J'orce Systeras Commands 
stated that our productivity slowdown has been significantly 
influenced by the s.lowdown of investment in new technology and 
modern eqilipment. He pointed out that slowdown in investment 
in updating the technology and equipmen't of the U.S. is 
impacting on the military strength. The status of the U.S. 
defense industrial base is at a near crises. Additionally, 
lagging productivity caused in part by lack of investment in 
research and development, shortages of skilled workers, and 
the low quality inher6nt in many of our products further 
contribute to our declining industrial base with multiple 
negative implications for national defense (McKoe 1981). 

A significant cause of lagqing productivity is the lack of 
advances in knowledge ^and education in the U.S. At a time when ^ 
our nation expects to spend three times the amount on national 
defense as WaS spent in the Vietnam War in the same span of time# 
the current defense of our country may depend upon the 
availability of highly trained individuals (Carnevale 1981) . 
Unfortunately, the need for skilled persons comes at a time 
vrtien great shortages of skilled workers exists (Hopkins 1982) • 
Compounding the problem is the projection that in 1990, the 



Inflation impacts on almost all segments of society > 

relentlessly hurting those who have fixed incom^ ar relatively 

fixed incomes (Parrott 1981). Though not recS^lzed by many, 

drops in the nation's level of productivity \causera big portion 

of inflation (Freund 1980) • Productivity, also impacts heavily 

49 

upon inflation, according to Dr. C. Jackson Grayson, chairman, 

y 

American Productivity Center (Waldman 1980). ^Simply stated^ 
during a period of low or zero' gains in the productivity level 
of a work force, wage and benefit gains for t^je work force ate^ 
made up by price increases on the goods and services produced. 
Nationally, the increases in prices for" foods and services are 
paid by the consumers, who are also workers. Undsr_these 
conditions, wage gains contribute to spiraling inflation because 
they are. not based on gains in productivity. Real g^ins 4^ the 
standard of living of the worKer do not develop. 

More importantly, percentage point drops in productivity have 
a multiplying effect on increasing inflation. For a 1 percentage 
point drop in productivity from a 2 to 4 percent inflation point , 
increases over a four-year period might be anticipated. Until ^ ^ 
recently, little attention has been paid to the impact of 
changing productivity rates on the pace of inflation. Unfortunately, 
inflation has been stereotyped by either demand-pull or cost- 
pushing origin and little attention has been paid to the dynamic 

process of productivity and inflation (Freund 1980; . 

> 

Unfortunately, inflation induced by lagging productivity 
has a multiplier effect. The multiplier model draws from the 
concept of the "wage-price spiral." The concept involves wage 
increases one year, which are totally consumed by a corresponding 



military will need one. out of every three high school graduates, ^ 
New military technology such as decision-guided missiles 

i 

ultra-small electronics < antennas and electo-magnetic detection, 
laser 'technology in\charged particle 'beams, and flighf^^con trolled 
signals transmitted by optical fibers, cries oUt for skilled 
designers , I installers, operators, and maintenance personne*!.. 
Recently, the Navy junked its ultramodern $30 million vessel 
c^Omputer for a si^le computer system because it lacked the 
trained personnel to operate the' equipment. S^ophisticated 
target tracking systems for ships, tank killing helicopters, "and ' 
other systems consistently^ shjow high downtime because of the 
lack offtrained persons to operate and care for the equipment 
(Wolfbein 1981) . ^ 



/ 



Indeed, as technological change accelerates, ouf*"^ab4J.i^y to 
strengthen the defense of the U.S. will depend-^ the availability 
of financial resources and our ability to integrate technologies 
wWb human skills (Carnevale 1981a). Prolonged effort is 
needed if we are to recover the ground we have lost. A miminum 
of a ten year effort is needed to increase productivity and 
shape up this situation an its, impact on national security 
^ (Etizoni 1981) . , ^ ^ 

Economically, since the early 1970s the combination of both 
the loss of our increases in productivity coupled with increased 
stiff competition has resulted in structural inflation, unemployment, 

* 

lessening of our standard' of living, and inability to competg 

worldwide. • ^)During this period, monetary and fiscal efforts 

to solve this problem have only ag^revated the situation 

(Carnevale 1981b) . The seriousness of the impact oiTlaggiilg 

productivity escalates each day. 
^ 10 
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inflation durfng the same period. As a result wages are 
normallj' bargained at a higher rate for the following year. 
Therefore, each year, ""the previous year's inflation causes 
labor negotiators to bargain for even higher raises, whether or 
not productivity reflects the justification for such a wage 
increase. Increased productivity in these circuflistances is to 
cool inflation*^ while maintaining the nation's conunitment to 
higher leyel employiaent, ' ♦ . . , . 

A slowdown in the productivity growth rate kuring one period 
will ignite an inflation speedup not only in that period but in 
succeeding periods — even after the decline in productivity growth 
is halted. This relationship can best be illustrated by means 
of an example • \ :^ 

Assume thatJji Period 1 workers anticipare no inflation because 
there was no inflation in the preceding year. Labor seeks a 
, wage increase of 3 percent, solely to match the perceived long- 
Wrun average -^increase i^m productivity. In other words, workers 



expect their real incomes to rise and their purchasing power 
and standard of living to improve. If jgL^^oductivity actually 
risas by 3 percent in Period 1, the year will be inflation f^ee. 



Period 1 



Assumed inflation 0% 

Expected growth in real income 3% 

Wage increase 3% 

Productivity gain 3% 



^Actual inflation 
(unit labd«s^osts) 



0% 
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Next, assume that productivity gains slacked in Period 2, 
from^ 3 percent to 1,5 percent — an asgWption that conforms to 
the reality of recent years. The wage-price spiral is quickly 
activated. 



Period 2 



Assumed inflation 
Expected growth in real income 
.Wage increase 
. Productivity gain 
Actual inflation 



0% 
3% 
3% 

1.5% 
1.5% 



Workers a /..icipated that purchasing power would grow at the 

same 3 percent rate as in Period 1., But because productivity 

J . - 

dropped cff, unit labor costs went up and so did prices. Hence, 

inflation enters the picture at the rate of 1.5 percent. In effect, 

wages increase by 3 percent, half of which is consumed by 

inflation, leaving oilly a 1.5 percent increase in real income. 

Labor is disappointed and readies new wage demands aimed at 

overcoming the real-income deficit. 

Predictably, in Period 3, wage demands go up x:o 4.5 percent. ' 

(The assumption is reinforced by the large number of labor 

contracts that have cost-of-living escalators built in.) 



Period 3 



Assumed inflation- 

Exj^ected growth in real income 
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1.5% 
3% 



Wage increase 4.5% 

Productivity gain 1.5% 

Actual inflation 2* 

(unit labor costs) — 



Obviously r the windup of inflation is under way and will 
continuer as shown^ above r until something occurs to lower labor's 
wage demands or to raise productivity. 

During 1978, with a productivity gain of .4 percent, worker 
hourly rates increased by 9.3 percent (Harman 1979). 

Economically, lagging productivity surfaces as a steady 
reduction in the standard of living level for Americans. The 
U.S. now ranks fifth in standard of living as compared with 
other countries. This is a drop from first in 1972, a ke^ 
period in the productivity decline of our nation ("The 
Reindustrialization of our Nation" 1980). 

Real gains in salary work somewhat the reverse of the 
inflationary wage-spiral described earlier. Raal gains in salary ^ 
' are a reflection of real gains in productivity. Glenn Watts, 
president of the Comniuni cat ions Workers of America, pointed out 
that organized labor is very concerned about the country's poor 
productivity growth, especially because it is recognized that 
the well-being of the worker stems in the last analysis from 
the nation's productivity (Watts 1980). The growth in real 
wages- tracks almost exactly with productivity growth in the 
United States. When productivity growth ran a^ 3 percent and 
above, real Wcges were growing at 3 percent and above. When 
productivity fell^^ about 1.5 percent, so did real wages. 

ERJC 



fin the last few years, with productivity at the zero or^minus 

v^evel, real wages are also at the zero or minus level. The only 

way for people to increase their paychecks is to improve 

productivity. All other "improvements" in wa^s are false 

and inflationary. Again, according to Dr. C. Jackson Grayson, 

chairman, American Productivity Center (Waldman 19 80) , to 

.maintain a high lev^l standard of living, we must embard upon 

an intensive ten-year effort to increase productivity. 

Economically, lagging productivity impacts directly on 

unemployment (Waldman 19 80) in two ways. First, lagging 

productivity in selected U.S. industries provides competing 

^ foreign countries with a competitive edge. That competitive 

edge often means a reduced market share for U.S. n(anuf lacturers 

and layoffs/unemployment, as was recently witnessed in the 

industries of steel, automobile, and rubber, to mention a few. 

\ 

Underemployment of U.S. workers often results from this same' 
competitive edge being held by foreign companies. As highlv 
skilled jobs go over seas, remaining work, though plentiful , 
at times, calls for a reduced skilled level. Already, since 
19 72, the U.S. has slipped from second to seventh in percentage 
of skilled workers to the work force (Drews 1981) . Our exports 
steadily decline in the amount of technical skill required to 
produce. them, while our imports increase in the technical skill 
required. We have fallen from 29 to 26 percent in the world's 
share of skilled workers between 1963 and 1975. 

• Secondly, lagging productivity, as described earlier, causes 
increased inflation. Unfortunately, partially because lagging 

15 
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productivity is not identified as a substantial cause of 
inflation^ economists contimi^to use traditional monetary and 
fiscal policies to restrain inflation. These policies have already 
caused a poor unemployment situation. Consequently, stagflation 
continues to be with us. To reduce inflation by 1 percent we 
must throw 1 million people of out of work fpr three years thus 
adding over $25 billion to the national deficit (Carnev^le 19 81b). 

Economically, according to General Alton Slay, Commander 
Air Force Systems Command, as our productivity growth ""ate 
declines, U.S. industry is less competitive and our world 
market share declines. This declining competitiveness weakens 
our dollar and further increases the cost of imports, including 
oil and nonfuel minerals. The smaller market share, coupled 
with a weakening dollar, means less capital for investment in 
productivity-enhancing technology and modern equipment to maintain 
our competitiveness. This, in turn, leads to an even less 
competitive world position — truly a circular problem approaching 
the status of a "Catch 22" that irj^pairs further productivity 
growth (McKee 1981). To maintain and improve our economy, we* 
will need to invest in and redevelop the industrial base of our 

nation. Increa^ged prc^uctivity will be a necessity. 

I 

Economic indicators of increased unemployment, inflation, 
lessening of the standard of living, and reduced ability to 
compete internationally need to be addressed from the viewpoint 
of increasing productivity. A recent candidate for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination in Ohio commented that for his state 
to move ahead economically, it would need to look at exploring 
new technologies and new industries. When asked why he is 

16 
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running for governor, he told the audience simply, "If Ohio 
doesn't make it, the country won't make it." Indeed, the issue 
of productivity and the economic ra^nifi cations are being felt. 
The Committee for Economic Developmelnt recently ^stated, "Thi;^ 
country cannot r asonably hope to, control inflation, raise jfeal 
income, and improve the quali4:y of living unless the unfavorable 
trend in productivity is reversed^ (Bolino 1981) . 
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What We Need to Knov About Productivity 

Pioductivity now conimands a prominent place in all discussions 
of nav.ional economic policy, not only because it is a main 
component of the gross national product (GNP — the major determinant 
of the ecoiipmic welfare of a nation), but especially because of 
its recent slowdown (Bllino 1981) . However, it is apparent 
that much more is said about productivity than is known about it. 
Sound research and theory are badly needed. Perhaps the primary 
reason we are not doing a better job of increasing it is due 
to confusion about the finding and measuring of the concept. 
Few concepts have so many different definitions and interpretations 
as the term produ^^t^O^ity^^^ few terms are so often used as if 
a precise definition existed (Hershauer 1978) . 

It should be pointed out that the term "productivity" is not 
even used^ plearly or consistently in the professional literature. 
Sometimes it is used in it' broad, all inclusive sense to mean 
overall performance and sometimes in its narrower sense of output 
per unit of time or cost (Katzell 1975) . Some persons assume 
"productivity" means using more capital and less labor, while 
others believe it means working harder, faster, or smarter. 
Some would say "productivity" means increasing output, while ' 
others say it means producing the same output using fewer 
resources. Indeed, it is a slippery term to define, with 
speakers and listeners * often having different definitions which 
can make communication difficult to impossible (Kershauer and 
Ruch 1978) . 

IB 



Productivity is not production, but it will improve our 
production performance. Productivity is not profitability, 
but it will improve profitability performance. Generally, 
productivity is viewed by mana ;ement and union policymakers 
as the overall effectiveness and performance of individual 
organizations (Katzell 1975) • More specifically, productivity 
is a relationship or ratio between the goods and services we 
produce and the resources consumed to produce them. It is a 
relationship or ratio between outputs and inputs. The outputs 
are the goods and services produced for our clients and transfeered 
to them through the price mechanism. The inputs are fou-r: 
person-hours of work, materials, energy, and capital (Christopher 
1980) . In the broad sense, it should refer to the ratio of 
all outputs of an organizational entity to all of the inputs 
employed (Hershauer and Ruch 1978) . 

Simplistically put, productivity can be viewed from a 
narrow perspective by examining the ratio of one input factor 
such as labor to one output factor such as pieces produced. 
However, it is generally agreed that a broader perspective should 
be maintained. A broader pei:spective looks at the multifaceted 
factors comporting input and output, and is sometimes referred to 
as the multiple input/output, total factor input/output, or 
value added input/output (Arai 1981). ' 

This expanded view inore accurately paints the picture of ^ 

i 

the real ratio between inputs and outputs of a company, industry, 
or nation. If, for example. New York City were to measure only 
the tons of refuse collected per sanitation truck shift, less 
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frequent garbage pickups would mean more pickup per stop 
per truck shift, but less sanitation and less service to the 
people. If the Bureau of Accounts of the U.S. Treasury Department 
only measures the number of checks and bonds issued per employee 
per year, the effect might be to reduce service in handling 
exceptions and correcting errors. If only the traffic tickets 
issued by a police officer are counted, the incentive for the 
officer i^to issue routine traffic violations because of their 
speed rather than to become involved in serious offenses such 
as recklessness or drunken driving because of the amount of time 
consumed in such arrests. College professors who are rated by 
their publications have an incentive to devote more time to 
research and less to teaching and conferring with students. 
The concept is simply that inputs and outputs need to be viewed 
from an expanded viewpoint (Heaton 1977). 

Labor and management are beginning to take into account 
ofJier less tangible features such as absence of disruption, 
trouble, sabotage, "shrinkage," and other indications of unrfest 
in an organization, as well as low rates of absenteeism, turnover, 

i 

and even customer satisfaction (Katiell 1975). Therefore, inputs 
might include many of the variables listed aJ^ove such as 
sabotage, aibsenteeism, turnover, such things as scrap and rework 
jobs, as well as people costs, energy, materials, and plant 
and equipment capital. Our concept of outputs needs to be expanded 
beyond simply what we produce to include the long term benefits 
to the company such as: improved profits for the shareholders, 
improved international position, improved benefits and quality ' 
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to the consumer, improved quality of work life for the workers # 
and other factors s'^ch as environmental and community impact. 

The expanded view of examining inputs/oufeputs# can readily 
be seen when one considers measuring the producti*N^ity of the 
service sector or the public sector. Indeed, 'the quality of the 
decisions made by people in these job areas is often more 
important than the quantity of paper processed (Auerbach 1981), 
In Productivity in Service Organizations (Heaton 1977), the 
author describes four essential factors in calculating the 
productivity of a service organization. Those four factors 
aret input, processing, output or follow-up, and timing and 
coordination. I'his approach acknowledges the interrelationship 
of a number of factors in determining the quantity and quality 
and effectiveness and efficiency of productivity of an 
organization. Indeed, the quality factor alone is essential 
to productivity measurement, it is perhaps more important to 
know about the quality of a car produced on a production line 
than it is to simply have quantitative measurements on how many 
cars were produced in a given day. Additionally,! simple 
productivity measurements are not sufficient in rjieasuirement 
terms in a society that places an increasing \5tflue on human 
concerns and human attitudes. These factors need to be^^plii^^e* 
into the input ahd output ratios of productivity. 

In a report prepared by ±he Committee on National Statistics, 
the authors stress the difficulty in truly accounting for 
productivity gains and losses, and they stress the complexity 
of accounting j.ox economic growth. Interestingly, they suggest 
that perhaps measuring productivity is still more of an art 
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than it is a science, and certainly it is a total lifetime 
study in and of itself (National Academy 1979) • However, that 
same report suggests that a sufficient body of information and 
data does exist to allow worthwhile measurement to take place 
(Striner 1981) . 

Though it is not the purpose of this paper to deal with th^ 
construction of complicated productivity indexes, some 
presentation of productivity formulas is helpful. Productivity 
should be measured because it c'aQjprovide an information base 
for goal setting and for monitoring of achievfjnent performance, 
reveal problem areas that would not otherwise been seen, and be 
a source of learning and participation. Also, people work for 
what counts. With productivity measures as the bottom line 
for all jobs and units, productivity will be one of the 
performance measures that count. Nationally, it is critical that 
we have a grasp of productivity losses or gains (Christopher 1981) 

To add to the clarification of this concept, presented below 
are five formulas that help to show four separate key input 
factors (labor, inacerials, energy, capital) which are important. 
Formula number five represents the manner in which all inputs are 
used in developing productivity ratios. The output, however, 
does not adequately reflect the variety of otitputs that also 
should be measured. 

Once the reader grasps the basic concept of productivity, 
and endless variety of ratios is possible (Mali 1978) . Presented 
below are just a few of the basic ratios that can be developed. 
What one must remember is that a total productivity ratio 
measurement encompasses a multitude of factors 
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PRODUCTIVITY MEASURES 

Output at base period prices 

1. Labor productivity = 



Lcibor input at base period prices 



S Output at base period prices 

2. Materials productivity = ^ 



Materials input at base period prices 



Output at base period prices 
3. Energy productivity = ^ — ^ 



4. Capital productivity = 



5. Total^oductivity = 



Energy input at base period prices 

Output at base period prices 
Capital input at base period prices 

Output as base period prices 

Total of all inputs at base period prices 



Historically, increases in total factor productivity grew 

from .3 percent a year throughout most of the 19th century to • 

2.4 percent after World War II. After 1966, however, there. Was 

a disturbing deceleration ifi the growth of productivity: down 

to 1.6 percent before 1973 and .8 percent for the period beti^een 

1973 and 1978. Since 1978, productivity levels have continued 

to decrease, actually falling below their previous years productivity 
« 

level. Figpre 1 reflects the reaching of a plateau in productivity 

growth in 1978 and the continued decline i^ince then (Bolino 1981) . 

By the end of World War II, the U.S. productivity level was 

almost double that of the United Kingdom, more than double that 

of France, three times the level of Germany and I^aly, and seven 

times that of Japan. The United States seemed to be satisfied 

« 
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Figure 1 Output per Hour of All Persons 
Employed in Private Business Sector (1947-80) 
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Source: American Rfoductivity Center, Houston, 
Texas, 1981. 
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with its mature industrial facilities and techniques and 
rested on its affluence. While the U.S. continued as the world 
leader for important high- technology industries, inadequate 
attention was not devoted to innovation and techniques improvement 
in many of her basi^c industries. 

^ Japan and Western Europe rapidly rebuild war-devasted 
industrial facilities by the application of a substantial 
percentage of their national product for industrial investment. 
The process was greatly augmented by the rapid dissemination 
o5 best-practiced knowledge through new information technologies 
and by the Marshall Plan program of technical assistance. Germany, 
Japan, France, Belguim, and Italy recorded especially notable 
productivity growth rates. By 19 73, Canada, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Belgium, and France were at levels of output per hour at 

4 

least three fourths of the United States. Figures for Japan and 
West Germany were more impressive, especially in manufacturing 
(see figure 2) . 

The productivity improvement in these countries has been 
substantial during a period when the United States productivity 
has continually declined. Interestingly enough, with the 
present rate of productivity improvement in other countries, soon, 
the United States will De surpassed in productivity level by 
foreign countire's. " Figure 2 reflects that takeover. It is now 
projected that France's real output per hour will exceed that 
of the U.S. in 1985, Germany's productivity will overtake the 
U.S. in 1987 and the takeover by Japan will occur in 1999 
(Sadler 1981) . 

No longer is the debate over whether or not a real productivity 
problem exists in our country. Burton Malkiel, chairman of 



Flppt 2 AftM of Growrth in Labor Froductivtty' Total Sustnen. Nonfarm Busmets, 
and Manuf acturino Sactort (Eight Countries. 1960 73 and 1973 78) 
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Figure 3 Projected International Productivity 
Trends, 1978-90 for Six Nations Leading in 
National Productivity Levels* 
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GDP per hour vworked. 
Basic data: Angus lOladdison. 1981 revision of data in 
the paper, "International Productivity Comparisons- 
National Differentials." 
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the Department of Economics at Princeton University recently 

described the unusual falloff in U.S. productivity as "the 

most basic sickness of the U.S. economy" (Skibbons 1981). In an 

article by John Connally, former governor of the state of Texas, 

he commented that beyond any question, productivity is vital to 

the economic future of this nation (Connally 1980). The late 

Dr. Patrick Haggerty, general director of Texas Instruments, in 

making a presentation to the American Productivity Center, felt 

that there is little debate 'that productivity growth in the 

U.S.A. has slowed and that the slowdown affects inflation. 

Unemployment, the balance of payments, our standard of living, 

cind our national and international economic strength; the 

slowing is a fundamental, secular change, and not merely a 

cyclical slowdown; and the causes of this slowdown are not 

clearly understood, nor are the actions to reverse the slowdown 

Haggerty 1980) . ^ 
\ 

Dealing with the causes^ of lagging productivity, indeed, can 
be a lifetime study in and of itself. The experts have three 
major positions regarding the causes of lagging productivity. 
These positions are (1) the cause of lagging productivity 
since 1973 is a mystery; (2) one to three sole factors are the 
prime causes of lagging productivity, and (3) multiple factors 
have caused the lagging productivity. One should be cautioned , 
that the complexity factors and their interactions and 
limitations of the data concerning them engender uncertainties 
surrounding productivity projections. Therefore, a careful 
assessment of the outlook for productivity growth becomes an 
exercise in examining current and historial movements to 
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separate the transitory factors from the more permanent ones 
(Kutscher 1977) . 

The disagreement concerning the causes of productivity is 
real {Bolino 1981). We do seem to lack a precise knowledge 
of how all these factors interrelate, and we are not clear as to 
how to approach the process of determining the cause or causes 
of the slowdoy^n that capture all the effects. Interestingly 
enough, prior to 1973 things were so good thatjiobody kept 
good records or spent much time examining productivity; therefore # 
today the analysis is that much more difficult. 

Dr. Edward Denison, formerly of the Brookings Institution and 
now with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is a well-known expert 
on the topic of economic growth of the United States. In his 
detailed examination of the economic growth and slowdown of this 
country since 19 29, he has serious problems accounting for the 
real cause of productivity decline since 1973. In fact, he 
states, "What hap>«ned is, to be blunt, a mystery." Though 



he can account for growth and economic slowdown until 1973, it 
i§ from that point unuil the present that he cannot account 
for the productivity decrease. 

A number of authors believe that the cause of productivity 



the weakness of capital formation for the period between 1973 
and 1978 {Kutscher 1977); the end of farm- to-nonf arm shift 
hours (Kutscher 1911) j and the lack of investment in people, 




decline rests with from one to three major causes. Some of 
those experts and the causes they have identified are: the 
slowdown in growth of high productivity industries (Bolino 1981); 



machinery, and res 




:h and development (SkibbOns 1981). 
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It should be remembered that otten the above authors and others ✓ 
in identifying one major cause of slow productivity growth, 
fail to examine related factors which may also impact upon the 
problem because ti^iey lack the measuring devises tor such fine 
measurement. 

Striner believes, as do n^any of the writers on the topic, that 
a great deal of factors need to be understood and dealt with if 
we are to increase our rate of productivity gain, and that we 
cannot choose to deal with simt^ly one at a time. The fact is, 
we are dealing with the simultaneous equation. A compilation of the 
causes generally listed by those who feel lagginn productivity is 
caused by a multitude of factors include: curtailment of 
expenditures on research and develi^ ,,nt; reduction of patent 
applications which thus decreases the opportunity for major new 
advances; decline of the yankee ino auity; and lag in 
application of knowledge due to the aging of capital. 

Additional causes arer^ governmental regulations such as 
OSHA, governmental paperwork, loss of the work ethic, error in 
data, changes in quality of management, and the rise in energy 
prices. Also mentioned are: lack of business investment in 
technology and people, lack of personal savings, declining rat<* 
of capital utilization, relatively low rate of productivity in 
the service industry, increased number of less experienced 
young workers; minorities, and women joining the work force, 
and fluctuation of the economy. Finally, also listed are: 
end of shift in labor from agriculture into industry, escalation 
of inflation, late deliveries, uncoordinated organization, 
work dis^^atisf action, disruption of work commitments, and lack 
of government tax incentives. A number of authoxs list the 
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multiple cause approach (Striner 1981; Denison 1979; Christopher 
1981; Waldman 1980; Jorgenson 1980; and Parrott 1981). 



Though it iV-difficult to be precise about the cause of 
lagging prductivity, two key causes are repeatedly mentioned by 
writers in the field and economists, and have been key factors 
in other countries and in some companies in the United States. 
Those two factors credited with a major portion of the blame 
for lagging productiviry are lack of technology (plants, equipment, 
processes), and lack of investment in human resources (knowledge 
advancement and human resource development) . The most detailed 
study done on this topic, by Dr. Edward Denison^ demonstrates 
the importance of these two factors (Denison 1979). Interestingly 
enough, when defined as the educational level of w6rkers and the 
advances in knowledge caused by ideas of the work force, human 
resource development contributed more than one-third the value 
of technological advancement in terms of economic growth 
during the period of 1948 to 1973. For persons responsible for 
human resource development, this is of critical importance. 
Too often, advances in technology have-H::^een given the credit 
for past growth and the responsibility for future recovery. 
Economic figures indicate that human resource development is 
equal to or exceeds the value of technological advancement in 
past economic growth and should be given equal or more attention 
in years to come as a major source for economic recovery. — ^ 

It is critical tc understand that, though difficult to define, 
lagging productivity (whose cause is sometimes hard to identify 
and whose existence is tricky to measure) reveals its*: If as the 
major source of our economic illness. Economic problems are 
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caused by lagging productivity. Lagging productivity is 
caused in great measure by lack of ^vestment in human capital 
and technology. 

Basically, such economic problems as inflation, high 
unemployment, poor personal economic strength (standard of living), 
and inability to compete effectively with foreign countries 
is due to the fall in productivity growth (Jorgenson 1980) . 

By treating the cause , of our economic difficulties — lagging 
productiVr€y caused by lack of investment in human capital and 
technology — we can expect improvements in the bottom line for a 
company and for persons themselves (Thurow 1970) . Such an 
investment would reduce inflation, reduce employment by increasing 
individual productivity, and thus increase the standard of laving 
(Meyer 1977) . Therefore, if w^'^^are to have economic grow^^and 
reduce inflation and create jobs, there must be an increase in 
national productivity (Taylor 1981). 

* The role of human resource development in increasing productivity 
and thereby improving the economy is great. We must understand 
th? yet disconnected economic and political signals that suggest 
new directions for education and training policy. Unless we 
understand the role of public and private education and training 
in a new economic policy context, the possibility of disconnected 
and counterproductive efforts to improve productivity and the 
economy is great (Carnevale 1981a). Public and private training 
and retraining of the already existing work force can prove to 
be an excellent means of providing the all-important link between 
employment and training efforts in economic development 
strategies (Wolfbein 1981). Those in occupationdl^ucation and 
training can be the key factors in shaping and revitalizing the 
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American eco? ^ir,y. Without a highly skilled, trained work force, 
no amount of economic medicine will do the trick (Taylor 1981). 
In the next section, we will look more closely at the inter- 
relationship between the economy, lagging productivity, and 
human resource development. 
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What We Need to Know About Economics 



Productivity, the economy, and human resource development are 
closely interrelated. To clearly understand this relationship, 
one must focus attention on how the economy has grown and 
slowed during the past^^J^rty-f ive years, the controls that have 
impacted on the restraining and stimulating of the economy, and 
the interrelationship of our present economic conditions with 
sl^acking productivity and the available economic tools for 
dealing with the situation. This section will provide the reader 
with those insights. 

Between the mid-1940s and the early 1970s, our economy was 
marked by unprecedent expansion. The pent-up demand caused by 
World War II rationing and saving and the unavailability^ of goods 

) 

during that period of time, coupled with the postwar baby boom,/ 

purchases of homes, flight to the suburbs, investment in first 

% 

and second cars and all the supportive good and services necessary 
to accompany such a tremendous demand were key forces in 
driving ^ strong 6conomy during this period of time. Economically, 
this period saw relatively no inflatipn because the productivity 
gains and salary increases had a positive relationship between 
one an^lcher. This allowed for an improvement in the real 
stani^a^ of living or purchasing power of Americans, low 
unernlilcymeiit, stable prices, lack of serious foreign competition, 
and strong productivity gains based on the increased level of 
education and advancement of knowledge by individuals in the ^ 

\ 

V 

business world coupled with great progress in technology. 
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Additionally, the good savings accumulations by consumers during 
this period mada money available for loan a low interest rates 
for growth in the co*asumer good business and provided money for 



Since the 1940s, the United States has relied upon the 
teaching of Keynes to monitor and adjust the economy through 
monetary and fiscal policies that are targeted to reduce inflation 
stabilize prices, and minimize unemployment. Taxes, federal 
spending, and the availability o£, money as regulated by the 
federal reserve have been key controlling factors. For example, 
spending is relied on to strengthen the economy. The basic 
concept is simply that you can spend your way out of a recession 
and reduce unemployment by cutting taxes and boostijig government 



spending. The central proposition of the Keynesian model is 
that unemployment and inflation have a very inverse relationship 
to each other, like the/ ends of a seesaw (Feldman 1981), During 
this period of growth, this traditional monetary and fiscal 



policy approach has worked well to stimulate or cool the economy, 
without runaway inflation or severe unemployment side effects 
(Carnevale 1981b) , 

Compared with the period from the 1940s to the early 1970s, 
the period beginning in the 1970s until the present shows a 
marked contrast. The strength of the economy, so important and 
noticeable during the early period, is no longer present. Perhaps 
enough has been said in earlier sections about the weakening of 
our economy *ase. Suffice it to say that we no longer enjoy 
salary gains related directly to productivity gains, increased 
standard of living, low unemployment, and stable prices. More 
importantly, we no"^ longer experience the continued increase 



business people to invest in plant expansion ICarnevale 1981b), 




\ in productivity levels from year to year, and unfortunately we 

no longer enjoy a world market almost void of foreign competition. 
The driving forces noticeable in the iy40s and 1950s such as the 
baby boom, flight to the suburbs, and pent up -demand no longer 
seem prevalent. We now have inflation and stagnation at the 
same time, which is being called stagflation (Feldman 1981). 

Simply stated, the economic controls used during the mid- 
i940s to early 1970s seem to no longer have the total effect 
on the economy for which they ware designed, as is agreed upon 
by most economic observers. Glenn Watts, president. Communications 
Worker^of America, indicated he believes the government's policy 
in recent years to curb inflation by restraining demand has failed 
to halt inflation and is just leading to additional decline in 
real wages, slow growth, and persistently high levels of 
unemployment. He feels the old theory of reducing inflation by 
reducing the money available to purchase a limited supply of 
goods no loi;ger seems to be holding up since we do have inflation, 
unemployment, and economic stagnation.all at the same ""time 
(Watts 1980). In the telephone conversation with Anthony Carnevale, 
(1980c) this a recognized economist expressed his beliefs that 
the simple supply-^side and demand-side economics policies used 
in earlier years have not worked successfully since the 1960s 
when a good ratio was maintained between productivity and wage 
gains and when there was a lack of foreign competition. Indeed, 
many feel that a rapid change may occur, moving us from the 
.traditional economic controls of monetary and fiscal restraint 
and stimulation to a more broad approach to economic recovery 
(Feldman 1981). Basically, most economists agree that something 
more is amiss m the American economy than an undulyVigh 
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reading on some economic indicators such as inflation, unemployment/ 
^productivity growth, and savings (Etzioni 1981) • 

Traditional economic controls have not only not worked since 
the 1960s to speed economic recovery, but in some cases those 
controls have caused actual economic problems. According to 
Budget Director, David Stockman (Greider 1981) , traditional ecjonomic 
policies actually exaggerate inflation and unemployment. According 
to economist Rudolph Penner of the American Enterprise Institute, 
"In large measure, you're stuck with the choice between ^unemployment 
and inflation. The politicians who say tlfey will not use high ^ 
unemployment to cure inflation are just dreaming" (Kelly 1982). 
Usjing traditional economics, actions taken to reduce » inflation 
by. one percentage point cause a decrease in employment in excess 
of 1 million persons, which in turn adds over $25 billion to the 
national deficit. 

We need to ask the question, why don't the traditional economic ' 
policies work? Econojnists generally agree that our economic ^ 
problems no longer reflect merely a (Remand-driven inflation that 
can be cured by trading X points of employment for Y points of ^ 
inflation. Most keem to agree that the foundation or infrastructure 
of the foundation of the American economy has weakened and needs 
shoring up (Etzioni 1981). Conventional methods of economic 
analysis have been tried and found to be inadequate. Clearly, 
a new framework will be required fpr economic understanding that 
addresses the infrastructure problems inherent in our economy, 
which are cuased by lagging productivity coupled with foreign 
competition (Jorgenson 1980). Repeatedly, the consensus is 
that traditional monetary and fiscal policies that alter the 
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supply of money need to be enlarged, adding factors that impact 
upon the engine that drives the economy (which is a productive 
business sector). By improving the infrastructure, we are in 
essence improving the business base of our nation in terms of 
technology and human resources (Carnevale 1981b) . Traditional 
economic policies fail to focus directly on shoring up the 
business sector and they do noy pay any attention to public 
education, employment, training and social services, and 
institutions as having an impact on the economy. 

To expand upon the traditional monetary/fiscal policy in 
such a manner to improve the productivity of the American business 
sector, three separate economic approaches seem to have emerged. 
These approaches are summarized by Dr. Amitai Etzioni, director. 
Center for Policy Research, Washington, DC. He arranges the three 
economic approaches on, a continuum from radical conservative 
to moderate centrist to left liberal (Etzioni 1981^ . 

At the radical conservative end of the spectrum is what is 
sometimes called supply-side economics. This approach is upheld 
by persons such as Dr. Milton Friedman and basically it says 
that what ails our econoiiiy is an overinvolvement of the federal 
government in the lives of people and businesses. The remedy is 
to move government out of t\ie lives of business and the consumers 
and to return money back to local sectors to use as they wish. ^ 
The concept is that this money will spark additional productivity 
output. This approach is nontargeted, allowing the marketplace 
to operate based on the demands for goods and services. Some 
would argue that this approach does not directly guarantee^n 
impact upon the infrastructure of the economy — that is, it does 
not necessarily improve the productivity of the industrial base. 
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^ At the other end of the spectrxun js th^ left liberal category. 

Thrs position holds the notion that government needs to intensify 

♦ 

its involvement in the economy. Basically, business and industry 
and people have not invented their money correctly on equipment, ' 
technology, human resources, research and development, and 
so forth. The solution would lie in government-guided collaborative 
^efforts in which business and labor pull together. To some 
degree this might refl2ct the attitude of the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry. Industries that are 
designated as "winners" would be "showered with government-provided 
subsidies, loans, loan guarantees, research and development 
write-offs, and other types of support. The losers would be 
buried or "sunsetted." Argumenl^s against this approach reflect 
the concept thfiCt this idea might- look like creeping socialism 
and , that most people question whether or not the . government 
has the data, the insight, the ability, and the confidence of 
the public to run such a government-centered economic policy. 

At the center of the continuum is the third approach. The 
author refers to this approach as reindustriali^ation, or what 
many call real supply-side economics. A basic component of this 
approach to economic improvement is the emphasis on investment 
in both human resources and technology to build up the industrial 
base of the country. Real supply-side economics is defined by 
Professor Lerter Thurow, professor of economics and management ' at 
MIT, as a systematic effort to increase the quantity or quality 
(supply) of labor and capital entering the economy and to improve 
the efficiency with which they are- used (Parrott; 1981) . The 
emphasis in real supply-side economics is on improving the 
engine of the economy, which is the industrial base. The focus 
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is^on improving both the human and technical capital of the 
business sector. In this era, it will be said that what is 
'good for General Motors and other individual enterprises born 
and unborn ii^ good for the country. And will be an era that 
reemphasizes capital formation, it will be an era that reemphasizes 
productivity, and it will be an era in which the new slogan 
will be revit^lization, reindustrialization, and recapitalization. 
.Vocational education and occupational training are the educational 
components of the real supply-side approach Tor economics 
(Feldman 1981). Real supply-side economists recognize the 
necessity for educatioa and training due to^its impact on the 
development of human capital in the interest of a productive 
and mobil work force (Carnevale 19 81b) . 

In summary, the economic controls of the future will be 
expanded to impact directly on improving the industrial base 
(both human and technical capital) in this country, titilizing the 
concepts of real supply-side economics. Occupational education and 
training will be key components to this strategy. It should be 
pointed out that additional study and research is needed in this 
field by both economists and vocational and occupational training 
and education specialists. Economics is not an exact science and 
forecasts of economic development are thus subject to considerable 
inaccuracy. Unlike the scientists, economists cannot perform 
experiments in controlled environments. As a social science,, 
economics needs input from many different sources (Meyer 1977). 
The issues are complicated and have many loose ends and unsettled 
questions (Bailey 1971) . The following section will closely 
examine the specific importance that* training and occupational 
education will have as a key part of the real supply-side economics 
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Human Capital Investment - A Significant Part of the Answer 

Real supply-side economics keys in on improving the industrial 
base. Of particular importance is the fact that real supply-side 
economics places major emphasis on improving the .human and 
technical capital of enterprise as a fundamental approach to 
economic recovery. This unit will help th$ reader understand 
that human capital improveqient through training is as important 
as improvement, in technology to economic repovery.^ It will 
summarize the leading economic theorists' ideas on human capital 
investing, the experience of other countries, and the scope of 
the problem of underdeveloped human capital in the United States.' 
Understanding these concepts is essential for leaders ifi training 
and occupational education. The point/ is that training and 
occfupational education as an element of real supply-side economics 
can become a critical intervention for econonic recovery. 

Improving productivity and economic recovery requires investment 
in human and technological capital. However, rarely is human 
capital given tne attention is deserves (Rosow 1979) . Some 
feel the emphasis on human capital investment has all but disappeared 
in America as an economic priority \iith our government, though 
mounting evidence from other countries shows the impact that 
investment is human capital can have on increasing productivity 
^nd providing economic recovery (Skibbins 1981). Though technology 
is important, increasingly, many feel^that human beings and their 
development are even more important. ft is being recognized 
that economic problems revolve around productivity, and that 
productivity relates more directly to labor and less to capital 
technology (Parrott 1981). The fact of the matter is, according 
^ to available economic growth research for the period between 
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1948 and 19 79, human capital improvements accounted for a larger 
share of productivity growth than machine capital (Carnevale 1982) . 
Some figures indicate that too much attention has been given to 
machinery capital investment to increase productivity, since 
investments in plants and equipment h^ve^acs^Qpt^ted for only 
about 10 percent of the growtiif over the years while the advances 
in technological knowledge now have increased education of the 
labor force as it accounts for over 45 percent of the growth 
(Watts 1980) . Dr. Dal^ Parnell, president, TUnerican Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, questions the logic of 
encouraging investment in machines rather than in people first. 
In a personal interview, (Parnell 1982) he indicated that research 
shows human resource investment like the GI bill to be more 
effective than machine capital investments. Parnell stated, 
"our society will be evaluated based on what we do with our 
people, not our machines. Not to use people well is wasteful." 
In comprehensive research done on the period from 1929 to the 
present. Dr. Edward DeYiison, senior fellow, Brookings Institution, 
it is shown that more of the increase -in growth, especially during 
the period from 1948 to 1973, was accounted for by human learning, 
training, and advances in knowledge. Capital investment in 
equipment and machines accounted for less of the growth than 
education, training, and advances in knowledge (Denison 1979). 
Though there is no evidence or apparent rationale for investment 
incentives that favor machines over human capital, the trend by 
government is certainly to support machine capital investment 
through depreciation allowances and so forth, rather than to give 
equal attention to human capital investment (Carnevale 1981b) . 
Since human capital is not well understood ^ it is not given the 
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financial incentive at the federal level as is machinery 
investment. The late Congressman William Steiger put it this 
way, "We seem to have little problem in giving tax breaks for 
capital investment and machine depreciation, but make great ^, 
resistance at the suggestion of tax incentives for employee 
training and job upgrading" (Rosow 1974). Indeed, those in 
training and occupational education have a good case to ^ 
make for investment in human capital. 

The concept that human capiTal investment is critical to 
increasing productivity and promoting economic recovery is 
supported by the studies of human capital economists. Since the 
late 1950s, this area of study has continued to^grow. For decision 
makers and practitioners in the field of training and occupational 
education, it is important to know of this school of economic 
thought that supports this interrelationship concept. The next 
section is a very brief summary of some of the thinking of leading 
human capital economists. This will help the reader .understand 
who these economists are and something of their major beliefs. 

Dr. Edward F. Denison, a long time senior fellow with the 
Brookings Institution, now the associate director of the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department to Commerce 
and senior fellow emeritus of the Brookings Institution, has 
carried out five landmark studies of the sources of economic 
growth or growth accounting. His publications such as The Sources 
of Economic Growth in the United' States and the Alternatives 
Before Us , Why Growth Rates Differ: Post-war Experience in Nine 
We stern Countries ; How Japan's Economy Grew so Fast , The Sources 
cf Post-war Expansion , and other writings qualify him as an expert 
in the field of understanding growth and decline of economics. 
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In a recent publication, Accounting for Slower Economic Growth : 
The United States in the 1970s , Denison makes separate measurements 
<^f a number of key, factors that have impacted upon the growth 
and slowdown of the U.S. economy, particularly since 1948c 
(Denison is known for his detailed analysis of many factors impacting 
Mp. ,e situation and the historical perspectives he has gained 
from his studies going back to the late 1920s.) WiLb detailed 
analyses of a multitude of data, he repeatedly demonstrates the 
impact^ that education and _advances in knowledge when applied 
to technology and manufacturing processes, have had during 
our periuas of great growth and slowdown. He graphics .»y and 
in great detail de:nonstrates the important role that this ^Ype 
of progress has over traditional investments ^n capital and 
machinery improvements. His data ^iicate that education and 
advances in knowledge have had much greater impact on economic 
growth than has capital investment (Denison 19/9). 

Also well known for his commitment to the importance to human 
capital investing as an impact on productivity and economic 
' recovery is Dr. AmiLai Etzioni, director. Center for Public 

Research, Washington, DC. He is a sociologist and professor at 
George Washington Universe tv. His opinions on the need for and 
components of Lhe reidui trialization cf America often appear in 
the New York Time s ai.:. the Washington Post , He makes freq ient 
appearances on national television and l^as served as a serior 
advisor in the White House. He is recognized as a leading 
spokesman c the topic of the reindustrialization of America 
and presents the primary thesis that for America to maintain 
a high standard of living and provide long-term national defense, 
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an intensive ten-year effort to increase productivity is 
necessary. He believes taat while technological and financial 
factors tend to command the most attention in di^^'cussions of 
industrial development, the importance of human capital should 
not be underrrated. Industrialization requires a labor force 
that is motivated, educated, and trained to sl^aff factories, 
offices, and laboratories. He believes that economic policies 
shoulii be targeted specifically at the rejuvenation of productive 
capacity with emphasis on technology and people. He emphasizes 
Lhe human capital concept that vocational education belongs on 
the agenda of reindustrialization, primarily because of its 
concern with the size, composition, and quality of human capital 
(or labor), a key elementary element in the reindustriali zation 
process. He believes too that the infrastructure of our economy, 
the industrial base, is weak and wil] need to be improved so that 
our economy ir^ay once again grow (Etzioni 1980, 1981). 

Dr. Dale Jorgenson is repeatedly listed in the literature for 
his work in relating the impact of human capi. ^ investment on 
productivity and economic recovery. He too reflects the opinion 
that traditional approaches to examining and controlling the 
economy have not been working and that new methods will need to be 
tri^ and a new framework for economic understanding developed. 
Part of that new framework will be a concentration on the impact 
of human capital and technology capital as they relate to 
productivity. He has found that human capital is indeed an 
important factor to economic growth and slowdown (Jorgenson 1980) . 
Other writers, such as Schultz who has studied economic growth, 
believe that schooling is a major support to human capital and 

maintains that contributions to schooling increase future 
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productivity (Evans 1981). Another writer, recognized for his 
intensive work in the study of macroeconomic theory, is Martin J. 
Bailey, associate dean, Graduate School of Management, University 
of Rochester. He too studies and writes in the area of national 
income, production, employment, recession or depression, related 
topics, and their interrelationships. His writing echoes the 
belief that productivity is impacted upon by technology and 
human capital investment, and by the need for human capital 
investment to improve productivity and economic recovery (Bailey 1971). 

Dr. Lester Thurow, a noted authority on human capital and 
writer of- Investment in Human Capital , believes that traditional 
economic thought by such persons as Adam Smith and Mary does not 
consider the important role that human capital has in increasing 
productivity. He believes that recent findings are beginning 
to show the major contribution that human capital (in the forms 
of skills, talents, and knowledge) has had on economic growth 
and productivity in our country. He sets forth the concept that 
human capital investment is a sophisticated economic tool, though 
more study is needed in this field (Thurow 1970). 

Dr. Anthony Carnevale, consulting ecoiiomist with tne American ^ 
Society for Training and Development, has written perhaps more 
than any other in the last three years on the impact of human 
capital investment on increasing productivity and thereby improving 
the na^tion's economy. He believes that as a nation, we are just 
beginning to realize the importance of the human factor in 
production. Citing various studies, he points out the lack of 
continued investment in the human resources of our nation as 
compared with that of other nations during the last fifteen yean. 
The impact it has had on our level of productivity and our economy 
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is considerable. Citing economic studies that indicate that real 
growth in productivity has been caused by human investment rather 
than equipment and machinery investment, he believes that the 
direction for economic recovery will include, as part of its 
strategy, an important reliance upon human capital investment. The 
continued lack of attention to the skill level of our workers 
and the lack of worker skill utilization on a fuller scale in the 
work place have contributed to the plateau effect of our 
productivity level. As seen by Carnevale, human capital investment 
is an often unrecognized sleeping giant that can help our country 
recover and advance (Carnevale 1982). Persons and organizations 
such as Joji Arie (1981), director, Japan Productivity Center; 
the American Society for Training and Development; Dr. Fred 
Schuster, professor of managment, Florida Atlantic University; 
and Delmar Landeo/ director. Organizational Research and 
Development, General Motors (Landen 1981) believes that human 
resource development will be increasingly recognized as the 
key to achieving national productivity goals and the improved 
economic health of the nation and its people in the 19 80s. 
Indeed, human capital investing will be pivotal to the economic 
success and increased productivity of our nation. 

U.S. companies and foreign nations are repeatedly testifying 
to the f ct that the theories cited above stressing the importance 
of human capital investment do work. U.S. companies who have 
adopted a heavy emphasis on human capital investraent verify 
that it is effective to train and educate the work force and to 
apply that work force is new knowledge to advances in technology 
and productivity. Companies such as General Motors, Delta, 
R.G. Barry Corporation, Hewlett Packard, Control Data, IBM, 
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Wells Fargo, Kodak, and 3M irfte all examples of this. It is also 
true of countries such as Japan and Germany, who after World 
War II were at rock bottom in terms of industrial development. 
Since that time these c^ountries have been dedicated to improving 
productivity in all sectors. How do they do it? They invested 
in capital equipment and in people (Waldman 1980) . In particular, 
countries such as Japan, West Germany, Italy, and France show 
the impact that investment in human capital can have on increasing 
productivity. These same countries and the Soviet Union demonstrate* 
their importance in human capital investment through their 
number of graduates in engineering, science, and th^ technical 
fields at both the professional and technician level. Personel 
visits by the writer to states such as Oklahoma, both South and 
North Carolina, Florida, and Ohio demonstrate the role human 
capital investment can have in state economic recovery. By 
launching massive programs to train, retrain, and upgrade their 
work force, these states ^are compiling an impressive record on 
just what can happen when we invest in human capital. 

The facts and figuros varify how the United States has failed 
to advapce in the development of its human resources over the 
past ten years as compared to the emphasis that other countries 
are placing on human resource development or human capital 
investment. For example, the Bureau of International Labor 
Affairs reports that the decline in U.S. trade since the 1960s 
"is the result of differences in the growth of the net real 
investment in equipment and acquisition of labor skills through 
education and training." Between 1963 and 1975, the United 
State's share of the world's skilled workers fell from 29 percent 
to 26* percent. Internationally, since the early 19/?^ we have 
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dropped from second to seventh in the skill endowments of our 
workers, from first to seventh in the percentage of skill workers 
to population, and the skill content of our imports have increased 
while our exports continue to decline in their competitive advantage. 
Other countries are steadily increasing their graduates of 
engineering, science , and related technical areas at Lhe professional 
and technician level. Japan, a country much smaller than ours, 
graduates 12,000 engineers per year, about equal to the U.S. 
Increasingly, the U.S. is importing engineers from other nations 
CCarnevale 19 82) . On^ university in Japan is said to have as many 
computers as all the big ten universities in the U.S. combined. 
Indeed, other nations testify to the importance of human capital 
investment and give us clues as to the direction in which we 
must move. 

According to Anthony Carnevale, (1982) the future of private 

r 

training .lies with an expanded vision of economic policy, and 
an^ understanding of the importance of human capital investment 
and of how productivity improvement effects economic recovery. 
In the January 14, 19 82 address delivered by the president of the 
United States in New York, the president noted the importance 
of private human capital as a far more valuable approach to 
economic recovery than other traditional approaches which have 
repeatedly not be.en successful (Reagan 1982). Simply stated,L 
human capital is the catalyst in increased productivity 
(Auerbach 1981) • We have for too long believed that a pre- 
college education was sufficient for most citizens, that a 
high-technology society coj^d be run by a small group of experts 
and staffed by a large grc ^ of people with rudimentary knowledge 
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of "the basics." The assumption is obviously wrong. A complex 
society requires that each citizen be as intelligent and creative 
as possible. The cost to our society of not educating one 
person, not providing adequate job-related training, and not 
investing in human capital to improve the productivity in the 
industrial base of our nation is more than we can afford in 
terms of economi impacts caused by lagging productivity (as 
discussed earlier) and social consequences of crime, welfare 
expenditures and so forth. In summary, it is critical that 
decision makers for training and occupational education understand 
che importance of human capital investment and of the massive 
training and retraining of the alrea^ existing working population 
to improve productivity and to cause economic recovery. The 
economic theories of human capital investing, experiences of 
ot)ier countries, and the experience of some companies in the 
U.S. are manifold examples of the impact that human capital 
investment cmn have when used, and of what will happen if human 
capital is not utilized effectively. The challenges and 
opportunities for those in education and training are tremendous. 
The need for additional research and study in this area is obvious. 
The next section will help you better understand the revitali aation 
effort that is needed during the next ten years and the 
directions that revitalizatxon effort might take. 
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Reindus tr ia lization 



The fact that lagging productivity and its economically 
disastrous effects will require what some are calling 
reindus trializatioi^ revitalization, or real supply-side economics 
may be obvious. Dr. Amitai Etzioni, (1980, 1981) who is 
recognized as the leading spokesperson on the topic of 
reindustrialization of America, believes that "for America 
to sustain a high standard of living and set aside the resources 
needed for national securicy, a least a decade of shoring up 
productivity capacity is required. In essence, we are in need 
of a period of reindustrialization," He feels that American 
society has beer underdeveloping. Decades of underinvestment in 
the national economic machine have weakened America's productivity 
capacity. Coupled with relatively loW investments in new plants, 
equipment, and research and development, as well as other factors, 
these strategies have resulted in an aging technology and an 
inability to compete with countries such as Japan and West Germany 
that rebuilt their plants af^er World War II. He believes we 
need a return to higher investment and innovation in the 
productivity sectors. 

Dr. Herbert Striner, in Reindustrialization of the United 

States: Implications for Voca tional Education Research and 

^ . 

Development , points out that unemployment, lov/ productivity, 

#• 

inflation, and an inadequate economic growth have a relationship 
to productivity (Striner 19 81b) . He feels that improvements 
must be made by i986_ or we will be surpassed by other countries. 
He feels America will need to learn the lessons of inv^stJ^fKf^in 
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people ami technology from other nations and will need to 
launch into a con^rehensive program of improvement as was done 
in past years by Western Europe and Japan. However, to launch 
into such a program would be to admit that what we've been for the 
last ten years has been wrong. What will be needed will be the 
development of our technology, our labor force, and our national 
policies to foster such a direction. 

Dr. Daniel Taylor, former assistant secretary for the office 
of Vocational and Adult Education, United^States Department of 
Education, echoes the message that revitali zacion is needed in 
our cities, our rural communities, our energy supply, our schools, 
and our economy. He calls for a new partnership between government, 
labor, and business to approach the reindustrialization that 
is needed. The time has come to act. For the next ten years, 
the Office of Vocational and Adult Education has defined economic 
development in productivity as its number one priority (Taylor 1980). 

Dr. Robert Worthington, assistant secretary for the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education of the United States Department of 
Education recently called for vocational education to be a key 
factor in economic revitali zation. He said, "The role of 
vocational education and reindustrialization, upgrading worker 
productivity, and improving defense capabilities will be addressed 
by the present administration" (Wor tiil - jton 1981). William 
Roesch, president. United States Steel Corporation, in a ^alk 
given before the Fortune Corporate Communications Seminar )on 
March 14, 1981 (Roesch 1981) discussed the current advertising 
campaign for U.S. Steel which says, "In these United States 
reindustrialization is not just an interesting concept... it is 
a vital necessity." The neglect of the past twenty years 
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will require a mammoth effort to revitalization this nation's 
industry and the economy in the next decade. We will not only 
have to utilize technology being used by other countries, 
but we will also ha^-e to develop our own new technology and 
find new more effective ways to train and work with our people. 

Puematics, hydraulics, electromechanics , electric machinery, 
lasers, fiber optics, and the multiple uses of microcomputers and 
CAM/CAD/CAG represent the beginning of this reindustriali zation 
process. With technology predicted to start changing about 
every four years ciompared to one change every thirty-five years 
in recent history, the implications for human resource development 
are almost staggering (Hopkins 1982). The time is now for the 
nation to revitalize its industry and for training and occupational 
education to^be a key factor in that factor. A recent comprehensive 
international study done for Sentry Insurance Company by Louis 
Harris, under the advice of Amitai Etzioni, found that industry, 
labor, government, and the general population worldwide believes 
that our number one problem is that of lagging productivity. In 
reporting the findings. Dr. Harris noted that never before has 
he had all four groups agree tcr such an extent on one particular 
issue. Also, in comparing these recent results with results 
of a related study done in 1972, Harris said he had never before 
seen such a change in data over a period of eight years. In 1972, 
the various groups were accusing each other of causi^ng the problem, 
where as today, they all see how each is involved in the problem 
and how all must work together toward the solution. Indeed, 
we are ready for this new challenge (Harris and Etzioni 19 81) . 
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Partnership Possibilities In 
Human Resource Development 



It is critical that decision makers of training and 
occupational education understand the scope of efforts of busipess 
and industry to improve human productivity and quality of worklife. 
With this understanding, decision makers can better envision the 
magnitude of training that is and will be needed, and their role 
in delivering that training. To meet future requirements for 
workers, it will be neces'^ary for those involved in occupational 
education and training to look critically at the innovations and 
changing techno loc that have been brought to the rein- 
^ustrialization movement and to determine their role in training 
workers (Hopkins 1982), Interviews with productivity /quality 
of workljife consultants, internal corporate resource development 
managers, leaders in the field of community and technical college 
administration, and isolated studies (Vaughn 19 81) indicate not 
only that business and industry is beginning to do a great deal 
to improve productivity/quality of worklife, but also that the 
needs for training (which could be delivered through the community- 
technical colleges), are massive. 

Like most studies on this topic, it is difficult to define 
all aspects of quality of worklife and productivity, discuss 
each in--depth, and project the characteristics of the working 1^ 
environment envisioned for the 1980s (Rosow 1974). Clearly, a 
major thrust of this study is to help decision makers better 
understand what business and industry is doing to improve 
human productivity anc^ quality of worklife- With that in mind, 
a significant portion of this chapter will brief the decision 
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maker on human capital interventions being used by industry and 
the magnitude of the use of those interventions. To a much 
lesser degree, this chapter will briefly summarize, on a nation- 
wide basis the extent and scopes of high technology being used 
by business and industry to improve quality of worklife and 
productivity. Productivity is being used here in the broadapt 
sense as described in an earlier chapter, QWL referes to ^ process 
that encourages a high degree of employee satisfaction with work 
and work environment. Productivity and QWL are treated together 
in this study because many companies treat them as one in the 
same. Many experts note the practicality of working on both 
fronts simultaneously; a tremendous amount of overlap often 
exists between the two. Improving one frequently improves the 
other, much of the training needed for one is also needed 
for the other, and most national centers that study these areas 
treat both together. In researching one area, much of the 
research is applicable to the other. Academically, a case can be 
maa-3 for identifying both as distinct and separate entities 
(Rluestone i977) . 

C. Jackson Grayson, director, American Productivity Center 
xs encouraged by the growing interest in the subject of 
productivity by U.S. firms compared to just a few short years 
ago. He believes this is a very positive development in our 
country (Waldman 1980). In 1972 the first international quality 
of worklife conference was held in Toronto, Canada, attracting 
50 persons, most scholars. In 19 81, that same conference attracted 
over 1,500 delegates from throughout the world, .^00 of whom 
were from organized labor ("Quality of Worklife" 1981). A 
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recent conference in New York titled "Productivity — The American 
Way" attracted over 700 business persons from throughout the 
country. Similar results and interest in workshop and seminar 
attendance are becoming commonplace throughout the nation. The 
spring 1982 convention of the American Society for Training and 
Development will highlight productivity and quality of worklife 
as its theme. An impressi^ire flood of new articles and documentaries 
for business and the lay public are increasingly common. Nationally, 
over 1,000 case studies have documented business and industry 
efforts to improve productivity and quality of worklife 
("Quality" 1981). Companies stich as Control Date have launched 
massive programs to involve employees in organization for the 
purpose of improving produc^i^ty and quality of worklife 
(Miller 1982). Nationally, over thirty prodihss^ivity and quality 
of worklife centers are in operation (National Center 1978). 
It is est' ated that perhaps 50 to 150 such centers and 
subcommittees of established professional associations actually 
exist. Centers such as the Manufacturing Productivity Center 
at Illinois Institute of Technology and the National Center for 
Public Productivity are becoming more common.* Productivity 
subcommittees such as the one affiliated with the American 
Institute of Industrial Engineers are also increasing in numbers. 
Perhaps the single largest productivity/quality of worklife 
activity is now going on in the military. Special offices 
assigned on almost ever^ base with functional departments in 
each branch of the military and coordination provided by the 
Department of Defense have significantly added visibility to 
this movement (Wright Patterson 1982). Organirzed labor is 
deeply involved in studying and working cooperatively with 
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management to implement productivity /QWL throughout the nation 

(Kirkland 1980) . 

In December 1981, the president-, of the United States 

established a national productivity advisory committee for the 

purpose of studying ways to acheive higher levels of national 

productivity and economic growth. The "Statement of Principles 

of Quality of Worklife from the CWA/AT&T Nati-onal Committee on 

Joint Working Conditions and Service Quality Improvement" reflects 

the involvement of union with business and industry in implementing 

these programs nationwide. Nationally, such groups involved in 

education and training as the American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges, the American Society for Training ^nd 

Development, and the American Vocational Association are each 

placing heavy emphasis on the areas of productivity and quality 

of worklife as real national forces to be studied and on which 

J 

to act. 

The major thrust of this portion of the monograph is to 
examine what business and industry is doing to improve human 
productivity /QWL. Purposely, this report does not concentrate 
on the use of technology as an intervention but rather focuses 
on the new more critical management practices being used. 
However, becuase technology and management practices do overlap 
and because of the significance of technology, a brief statement 
regarding technology is presented. 

Indeed, technology, like new management practices, carries 
the potential for improving American productivity at a time when 
economic growth has been sluggish. The application of computer 
and microchip technologies, coupled with the erY)rmous range and 
flexibility of developing telecommunications systems, offers a 
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potential for change that may be as profound as that caused 
by the Industrial Revolution. In manufacturing, computer- 
assisted manufacturing, computer-assisted design, and computer- 
assisted graphics are already playing an important role on the 
factory floor. At the same time, whi te--collar information 
handling is expanding enormously. In the service areas, both 
in the private and public sector, developments such as minicomputers^ 
word processors, and automatic equipment, all linked by extensive 
telephone and satellite networks, are revamping the- very way 
work places are designed and jobs themselves are defined 
(Auerhack 1981). With $165 billion paid to clerical personnel 
last year, compared with the $600 billion for managers and 
professionals, the real savings to be, gained by office-related 
technology will be in its application for the management and 
professional level person (Jacobs 1980). Activities such as 
seeking people, tracking down information, scheduling/ travel, 
filing, and transcribing can all be processed through iesk top 
microcdtnputers for the manager. Because of the ability of new 
technology to transer written materials and pictures over the 
telephone lines, traditional mail may soon be so^.e thing of the 
past ("Japan Takes Over" 1981). Robotics is a vital part 
of this movement in high technology. Predictions that America 
would be covered witli robots by 19 80 did not happen because of 
the slower-than-anticipated development of the microprocessor 
and because the hourly cost for using a robot is actually in 
excess of the hourly rate for a traditional worker. However, 
with the wage spiral and the development of the inexpensive 
microprocessor, it is now estimated^to cost five dollars per 
hour to run an average robot compared to fifteen to twenty 



dollars per hour for a traditional worker. The American Society 
of Manufacturing Engineers predicts that by 19 82 5 percent 
of all assembly systems will use robotic technology, by 19 85, 
20 percent of the labor force employed in the final assembly 
of automobiles v 11 be replaced by automation, and by 1985, 
vision systems will provide enotigh feedback for robots to 
select parts scrambled in a bin. By 1988, 50 percent of the 
labor in small-component assembly will be replaced by automation, 
and Ly 19^0, the development of sensory techniques will enable 
robots to approximate human capability in assembly. Currently, 
Japan has about 13,000 of the world's 17,500 robots. The United 
States has about 2,500 robots, and the remainder are found in the 
Western European countries (Dobb 19 81) . V7e are gathering 
momentum in the United States ?.rid as that momentum builds, we are 
going to make quantum leaps in factory automation (Speedup 19 81) . S 
The emphasis on techi.ology will place unprecedented demands / 
on cc'porations for retrainina at all levels, including management 
(Russell 1981). The rate at which the change will occur will 
magnify the challenges ahead. Training and retraining for 
workers whose jobs will be directly affected by technology will be 
critical. Older emi^^loyees will find it more difficult to adjust, 
and special provisions for their retraining will be necessary. 
Younger employees will need to be readied for the changes ahead. 
Underu :ilization of workers, displacement of workers, end unemployment 
of people because their skills have become obsolete will represent 
a massive challenge ahead. 

Advances in technology are often cited as the major means 
of increasing productivity /QWL. However, as noted earlier, the 
use of new, more critical management practices represents even 
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a greater opportunity for gaAs in productivity/QWL. Because 
of the cost of the new technology, time needed for its development 
and implementation, tight money, and the reality that new technology 
will not necessarily impact on every job in the very near future, 
new management practices have decided advantages for fast 
implementation with quick return on investment. Presented next 
will be an overview of the many management practices that business 
ana industry is using to improve productivity/QWL. The next 
S€'V9ral chapters will treat this subject in greater detail. 

It is essential that training and occupational education 
decision makers have a knowledge of the new management concepts 
being used (Hopkins 1982) . 

Management practices to improve productivity/QWL have in 
many cases c,rown out of organization development (OD) theory and 
practice in the corporate world. Basically, OD represents a 
plannea effort to improve the management of organizations 
(Patten and Vaill 1976). For the past twenty years, OD hrs been 
leading the way to improve organization effectiveness tJamieson 1982) 

A large wariety of management practices have been and are 
being used to \rnprove human productivity/QWL, Some have noted 
that new managemenVpractices seem to be developing everyday. 
A laundry list of some of those management practices might 
include: management by c±)jectives. casual analysis, incentive 
systems such as the Scanlon Plan^ cost-benefit analysis, work 
methods/measurement/simplication, lifelong employment, insight 
training, socio/technical theory, management development, improving 
work environment, communications strengthening, feedback systems, 
Gnatt and PERT Charts, time management, perfonaance appraisal, 
productivity audits, decision m^-^ikir 3 and problem solving, zero 
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based budgeting, role negotiating, and would be career development 
and planning, which allows employees to better undens'Cand career 
opportunities available within their organization and how to 
prepare and plan for horizontal and vertical career movement as 
well as helps the organization identify high potential employees, 
decrease their turnover, maximize their employee productivity, 
and ensure an adequate supply of talent ("Career Planning" 1982). 
Flextime, used extensively throughout Europe, is growing slowly 
in the United States as a method of giving workers more control 
over their working hours and reducing turnover, absenteeism, 
and grievances. Programs to promote individual worker wellness 
represent an effort to improve productivity by reducing health 
care costs for the company (Jacobs 19 80b) . Coaching ii^ also an 
intervention that is being used. As a method of improving 
productivity this intervention allows subordinate workers to 
receive daily and vl^Jkly training from a superior who has been 
trained in coaching techniques. Ergonomics is a mechanical way 
of fitting the work, the tool, and the machine to the worker. 
It utilizes an interdisciplinc^ry approach to fittin^^ll these 
aspects together through engineering (Woolard 1981) . Biomechanics 
13 used to improve proJuctivity by reducing the strain of the 
worker in lifting, sitting, and movinvj about ("Biomechanics" 
19 75) . Employee participation reflects some of th^ Japanese 
models that are more flexible rather than the rigid hierarchies 
with which we are accustom (Burck 19 81). This intervention 
recognizes the value of employees and involves them in the 
operat^iuon of the organization. Involvement varies from 
participation of employees on councils whose purpose it is to 
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improve the quality and quantity of services/products of an 
organization to participation ^n the ownership and management 
of the operation through stock options and positions on directing 
boards (Main 1981) . Job redesign represents an effort to 
broaden the responsibility and influence of employees. It 
arranges in scope from adding a variety of additional tasks to 
and existing job to reduce boredom (Burck 1981) to designing 
jobs so that workers have greater control over their tools and 
processes for accomplishing tasks (Patten and Vaill 1976). 

In summary, business and industry, the military, organdy 
labor, and others are moving quickly to improve human productivity 
and qua^^ty of worklife. Both technology and management practices 
are being used to foster this development. What is apparent is 
that massive training and retraining of the existing work force 
will be needed for workers, supervisors, and lower 1 ^vel mid- 
management people if technology and management practices are to 
be developed and implemented in the shortest period of time. The 
impl^ications for community and technical college^ m terms of tnexr 
invfilvement in the national effort to retrain and upgrade 
^-Apierica's work force are significant. The follc«^ing chapter will 
identify the more critical management practices being used in 
industry to improve human productivity and quality of worklife 
in which postsecondary schools can assist in providing training. 
Training needed by workers, supervisors, and lower level 
mid-management personnel to implement and maintain these , 
management practices will be identified. 



f J In this chapter, we will focus on those more critical 

management practices th^t are being used by business and industry 
to improve human productivity and quality of worklife. The purpose 
of this chapter is to help the reader understand what management 
practices are being used by business and industry that appear to 
'•be most important; and what training could be partially or 
totally delivered by community/technical colleges to train 
workers, supervisors, and lower level mid-management personnel 
to implement and maintain these management practices. As a 
result of studying this chapter, decision makers of occupational 
education and training will have a better understanding of those 
management practices that will be growing in use in the next 
few years and of the kinds of training that community and 
technical ^<iges can deliver to industry to help in the 
training of workers, supervisors, and lower level mid-management 
people to use these new, more critical management techniques . 

Interestingly enough, increased productivity through better 
management of human resources may represent the number one 
opportunity for productivity improvement* Frequently, this is 
accomplished by default; that is, companies reS^lTlthe point of 
diminishing returns with respect to substitution of machinery for 
people and therefore begin to work more effectively with their 
huiuan resources (Sibson 1976) . The Japanese have succeeded by 
paying close attention to managerial basics. They focus on the 
development of their human"^ resources and emphasize emnloyee 
development, group work, and job quality. The Japanese have 



become a real competitor to the United States (Bryan 19 82) . 

As noted earlier, the human capital economists reflect the 
same thinking that investing in people is at least eaual to or 
better than investing in technology to inp'.ove productivity 
and quality of worklife. To be successful, according to 
Joji-Arai, director, Japan Productivity Center, we in the 
United States will nead to develop a new mentality that focuses 
on investing in people and a new management style that looks 
to people for the solutions to our problems rather than expecting 
great technological innovations to solve all the problems 
(Arai 1981) . What we wil^ need to do is to capitalize on the 
intelligence of employees. AT&T's chairman, Charles Brown, 
in his memo to the twenty- three Bell system operating companies, 
said, "We are dealing with nothing less than a new management 
style" (Burck 1981) . Glenn Varney, president. Management 
Advisory Associates, Inc., believes that a truly major force 
for change in industry in the next few years will be the 
development of new styles of management (Varney 19 81) . Society 
has adopted more permissive attitudes in the last thirty years, 
workers have higher expectations from work, workers have less 
loyalty to their companies, education levels have increased, 
thus altering workers ' expectations of what they should be 
allov/ed to do at work, and younger workers are increasingly 
demanding more involvement in the organization (Yankelovich 1979). 
With that backdrop, one can see the important role that new 
management practices will play in the yeajqf ahead as the United 
States begins to revitalize its industry to improve productivity 
^nd strengthen the ecpnomy. 
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This study sought to identify those management practices 
that appeared to be more critical to the success of improving 
productivity/QWL, and that schools could become involved in as 
training agents. The extensive list of management practices 
presented in the previous chapter was identified and reviewed, 
a review of the literature was conducted, both college and industry 
practitioners were consulted, and the National Telephone Reactors 
Conunittee was polled to^^termine the management practices that 
appear to be most critical. Identified for further extensive 
study were those management practices that, when implemented, 
require training which could be partiallj^ or totally delivered 
by community and technical colleges, which would toych the 
lives of the greatest number- of workers, supervisors, and lower 
level- mi d--management personnel 'in the next ten years, and which 
were designed to impact on both productivity and QWL, 

Two management practices were identified as most critical to 
meeting these criteria. They are: employee participation and 
job redesign . Table 1 reflects a small sample of the companies 
utilizing these practices, 'ihe rate of growth has been significant, 
and expectations are for rapid growth in the next ten years 
(Patten and Vaill 19 76) . To date, training for the development 
and implementation of these management practices has been 
greatly lacking (Vaughn 19 81) . 

Both employer participation and job redesign practices are 
based on recognized theories of human resource management and 
motivation, experiences of other count'^ies with plants in their 
native lands and in the U.S., and experiences of selected U.S. 
organizations operating in the United States. This section will 
present a brief overview of selected management theories that - 
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support the two selected management practices highlighted in 
this study. As each management practice is detailed, examples 
of experiences of other countries and U.S. -based companies will 
be presented. 

There are five theories of motivation and managment that 
can serve as the philosophical foundation on which employee 
participation and job redesign are based. One study in 1970 
showed that of 300 companies surveyed over 80 percent were 
moving from incentive- type approaches to the behavioral approaches 
to motivation that are described in this section. Conjecture is 
that the percentage is much higher today than in 19 70. Abraham 
Maslow developed the hierarchy of needs approach to motivation. 

Basically, h^ felt that humans are wanting beings. There is 

/ 

always some need that they want to satisfy.^ Maslow indicates 
that humans are motivated by these needs as they perceive them. 
These needs urge individuals toward fulfillment and satisfaction. 
They drive individuals to certain types of behavior. The higher 
orders of needs become potent only after basic needs have been 
satisfied. 

NEEDS HIERARCHY WITH THE LOWEST ASCENDING TO THE HIGHEST 

Physiological needs . There are the needs for food, warmth, 
sleep, sex, and other primary bodily satisfactions. 
Safety Needs . These include the need to be free from 
actual danger „as well as the need for psychological assurance 
of security . 

Love and belongingriess needs . These are the basic needs 
for other people, so-^ial acceptance, and group membership, 
as well as the need to give and receive love and affection. 
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Esteem needs . These include the need to have the respect 
and esteem of others as well as the need for self-esteem. 
Self-actualization needs . These are the needs to realize 
one's potential fully, to become what one is capable of 
becoming, and to actualize the real "self," which is more 
than the basic organism (Rush 1976) , 

Maslow emphasizes that after a need is satisfield, it is no 
longer a motivator of behavior for the individual. As the needs 
of one level are reasonably well met, the worker will strive to 
satisfy higher level ones. These needs overlap and inte:^act. 
Workers needs for satisfaction is insatiable because needs never 
end. The lower level needs are more demanding, but those 
higher on the scale are more lasting and effective motivators 
(Mali 1978) . The key to motivation lies in giving people an 
opportunity to satisfy their upper level needs, rather than 
the lower level ones, which most employees have already satisfied. 
Worker participation and job redesign represent an attempt to 
provide employees with an opportunity to meet their needs in the 
upper level areas. 

Oouglas McGregor developed what is often called the Theory X 
and Theory Y approach to motivation and management. Basically, 
he developed two sets of contrasting assumptions about humans and 
their perceptions about work. These assumptions become determinants 
of leadership style and motivation of people, 

THEORY X ASSUMPTIONS 

1, Workers inherently dislike work and when possible, avoid it. 

2. Workers have little ambition, shun responsibility, and prefer 
^ direction. 
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3, Workers want security. 

4, Workers have to be coerced, controlled, and threatened in order 
to attain organizational objectives. 



THEORY Y ASSUMPTIONS 



1. Workers seek responsibility when conditions are favorable. 

2. Workers want to direct and control their own cpmmitments . 

3. Workers want rewards commensurate with their contoit;men^, 

4. Workers want opportunities to make significant contributions 
to organizations objectives (Mali 1978). 



McGregor points out that to a large extent whether people 
are perceived to have potential and whether they develop is 
based on the way people are managed. He feels that we simply 
have not learned enough about utilization of talent, and therefore, 
if we select the best people available for specific jobs, we still 
may not use employees to their full potential. He feels an 
organizational climate conducive to human growth is reflected in 
Theory Y. He believes the real problem is that many of our 
assumptions about workers are erroneous and that workers have far 
more potential and want to contribute a great deal more than the 
traditional manager assumes. He feels some organizations could 
double their effectiveness if they could tap the unrealized 
potential present in their human resource (McGregor 19 60) , 
To motivate workers, managers will need a set of attitudes 
about people and about the environment that is best for advancing 
goals of people and of the organization. Both employee participation 
and job redesign are partially based on this theory. 
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Fredrick Herzberg developed what is called the motivation- 
hygiene theory. Basically, he identifies job elements that 
generate positive feelings (satisfiers) and those that generate 
negative feelings (dissatisf iers) . Satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
are separate factors, not endpoints on a continuum. Satisfiers 
are also called motivators because they are effective in motivating 
employees to greater productivity. Dissatisf iers are called 
hygiene because they prevent dissatisfaction from occurring but 
do not induce people toward extra effort. Five job conditions 
that stand out as high determinants of satisfaction are: 
achievement, recognition, work itself, responsibility, and 
advancement . 

Herzberg claims that these satisfiers can motivate individuals 
to long-term superior performance and effort. He also identifies 
job conditions that stand out as high determinants of dissatisfaction, 
indicating that they may produce change in attitude and productivity, 
but they are only short term xn nature. Dissatisf ier factors 
are organizational policy, administration, ::upervision , salary, 
interpersonal relations, job security, and working conditions. 
Herzberg argues that some managers tend to create stressed 
environmental conditions (dissatisf iers) while ignoring the potential 
value of satisfier factors. He feels that satisfier factors should 
be built into the job content itself. Workers who have enriched 
job content will express satisfaction both in their feelings, 
performance, and attendance, The concept: is that to becoire 
more productive and competitive, a company should consider stressing 
worker participation and job redesign. These allow the worker 
to experience greater satisfaction and the employer to improve 
chances for increased productivity. He believes that the work 



ethic is not necessarily dead but rather tliat jobs need to be 
redesigned to give people an opportunity to meet their needs. 
To motivate, then, is to give workers motivators within the 
job content that will lead to satisfaction for the worker and 
Increased productivity for the employer. Again? enployee 
participation and job redesign' are reflective of much of this 
theory (Herzberg 1959; Mali 1978). 

A newer theory regarding the motivation of employees also 
impacts upon both employee participation and job redesign. 
As it is presented by Williams Ouchi in his book. "Theory Z." 
Basically, Dr. Ouchi has compared Japanese and American con^panies . 
The ingredients he found in Japanese organi3ations that contribute 
to an effective organization for both the employer and employee 
consist of: lifetime employment, slow evaluation and promotion, 
nonspecialized career paths, implicit control mechanisms, collective 
decision making, collective responsibility,* and holist concern 
for the individual. He found that 7\iT>erican companies seemed to 
believe in just the opposite! short-term employment, rapid 
evaluation and promotion, specialized career paths, explicit 
control mechanisms, indivir^ual decision making, individual 
responsibility, and segmented concern for the economic aspects 
of the individual's life only. Therefore, in Japan the attention 
is on the loiig-'term good, collective participation, and the 
worth of the individual. Interestingly enough, he found some 
organizations in the United States that are successful which 
seem to mirror that same Japanese managemc^.t style. Such 
companies include IBM, Procter & Gamble, Eastman Kodak, the 
U.S. military, and Hewlett-"^ackard . The emphais of this theory 
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is on the involvement of the workers as the key to the success 

of an organization. Workers want and need involvement and when 

given an opportunity can become effective participants and the 

key resource of the organization. The emerging emphasis 

in the United K:>tates on employee participation and job redesign 

is founded on the experiences of some of the companies listed 

and the experience of the Japanese management style (Ouchi 1981). 

In "Thu Art of Japanese Management." Dr. Pascale identifies 

what he considers the seven important management practices 

essential for successful organization based on employee involvement 

and motivation (Pascale 1981). 

Based on the theories persented above, on the experience of 
such foreign countries as Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands, as well as on the experiences of selected 
companies in the United Stares^ the motivation to use emp'loyee 
participation and the redesigning of jobs should be overwhelming. 
This chapter has focused on the need for examining management 
practices and the related tx::ining needs as crucial factors in 
improving productivity and the economy. In addition, this chapter 
has identified the two. more critical management practices that 
have implications ^or training through pos tsecondary occupational 
eduv^ation. It has also presented the theory and evidence that 
support these two more critical m- nagement practices in terms of 
content, structure, and scope. Next the training needs for each 
management practice will be identified. 



Delivering Training for Jco Redesign 



The next two unitr will help the reader gain a good 
understanding of the two more critical ruanagement practices 
identified in this report: job redesign and employee participation . 
For each of these critical management practices, a descriptive 
explanation will be presented. Also presented for e<*,r.h practice 
will be a definition, the theory or theories that^^pport the 
prac^.icer the component parts, scope, impact on productivity/QWL, 
and Che training needed for successful adoption. Job redesign 
will he presented first. 

Job redesign, in its bro^.dest sense, is attracting and will 
continue to attract greater attention as an effective process to 
improve both human productivity and quality of worklife (Katzell 1975) . 
Joh redesign has the potential Tor being an important cornerstone 
for an entirely new stv^e of organizational management. One of 
the most significant ways to develop organizations is to redesign 
and restructure the work itself (Etzioni 1980). It has been 
widely recognized that a key to improving life in organizations 
ic to find ways to ma]:e work meaningful and challenging. Job 
redesign puts work and fun at the same ends of the pole, and 
allows increased productivity to go hand in hand with both 
improved worker satisfaction and growth (Hackman and Oldham 19 80) . 
Job redesign looks at the joDs within the classifications of 
workers from the proauction line to the executive office. As 
Douglas McGregor wrote "The capacities of the average human being 
for creativity, for growth, for collaboration, for productivity 
(in the fullest sense of the term; r ^e far greater than we have 
recognized..," (McGregor 1960). 
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One of the major influences pn organizational productivity 
is the quality of relationship between the person and the job 
they perform. Job redesign improves productivity and quality 
of woxklife by focusing on the people who do the productive 
work of ' the company (Hackman and Oldham 1980)1 The 

reindustrialization of America, aimed at im:)roving productivity/QWL, 
will develop more efficient producers, processes, and equipment. 
It will necessitate job redesign on a scale not approached 
since World War II (Evans 198^). Dr. C. Jackson Grayson, 
chairman of the American Productivity Center, believes that as 
we strive to improve product.' vity/QWL we should learn from 
Sweden and Japan and their efforts to redesign jobs. He cites 
General Motors' program to involve employees in the design of 
the job as having been very successful (Waldman) . 

Very conservative estimates ot persons who believe that 
present job arrangements are satisfactory are that 20 percent 
(or 20 million), of our current jobs could be substantially 
improved through job redesign. Others believe that over 80 percent 
of the existing jobs in America (or 80 million jobs) , could be 
improved (Hackman 19 80). 

Job redesign focuses squarely on the actual work that people 
perform in organizations. It is an effort to enhance worker 
motivation by increasing the levels of responsibility, meaningf ulness , 
and feedback (Kirby 1977; Parsons 1978) that are built into 
jobs (Hackman and Oldham 19 80) . Herzberg would expand this list 
to include respect, responsibility, recognition, challenge, 
personal growth, and learning ppportunities (Herzberg, Mausner, 
and Snyder 1959). Princip''es that are used in implementing 
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work redesign include combining tasks, forming natural work 
units, establishing client relationships, verti^Crally "loading" 
the job, and opening feedback channels (Hackmaii 19 81) . Job 
redesign focuses on the structuring and re^^ucturing of both 
the job's process and procedure with tasks and duties. It 
examines how a job is developed, arranged, executed, measured, :.nd 
controlled (Mali 19 78) . Of importance is the concept of 
increasing the discretionary judgment of the worker over as 
many aspects o^ the related tasks and duties associated witti 
the job as possible (riali 19 78) . One comprehensive study of 
worker productivity and job satisfaction found that where these 
principles are followed, both job satisfaction and productivity 
improve (Katzell 1975) . 

Expected outcomes of job redesign include high internal work 
motiva^on, high "growth" satisfaction, high general job 
satisfaction, and high work effectiveness. Job redesign at its 
best improves the quality of worklife for the employee by meeting 
the employee's psychological needs for meaningful and responsible 
work with feeab^ck. It has the potential of reducing absenteeism, 
tardiness, turnover, and grievances. Work effectiveness is improved 
by increasing both the quality and quantity of goods and services 
produced. Some also feel that the problems of sabotage, theft, 
and deliberately low productivity levels are all improved 
(liackman and Oldham 1980; Herzberg 1959). 

Theorists most recogniz'^d for their work in job redesign 
are Frederick Herzberg and the team of J. Pichard Hackman and 
Greg R. Oldham (Katzell 1975; Dowling and Sryles 1978) . 
Herzberg 's work is suirmarized in the preceding chapter, his 
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theory proposes J\at the primary determinants of employee 
satisfaction are factors intrinsic to the work thUt is done, 
namely: recognition, achievement, responsibility, advancement, 
and personal growth and competence. He believes that a job 
will enhance work motivation only to the degree that motivators 
are designed into ttie work. Studies that he performed on 
sixteen different work croups (Rush 1976), particularly with the 
Air Force, demonstrate that job enrichment can lead to beneficial 
outcomes both for the individuals and for the employing organization, 

Hackman and Oldham also present a behavioral approach called 
Job Characteristic Theory that focuses on the objective 
characteristics of employee jobs. The basic idea is ^o bu ild 
into jobs thdse attributes that create conditions for high woik 
motivation, satisfaction, and performance. In addition, the 
approach acknowledges that people will respond differently 
to the same job. Therefore, the theory requires that the 
characteristics of job holders, ar well as of the jobs, be 
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tiveness of job redesign <Kat2ell 



considered when work is designed (HacKman and Oldham 19 80) . 
Katzell, in Worker Productivity and Job Satisfaction , presents 
an examination of all major theories reportea during the past 
twenty yearF. and an analysis of\ over forty studies done cii the 

1975) . The positive 
?ts of applying the^e theories at Volvo, AT&T, and Gil are 
cited frequently (Moore and Moore 19 81) . 

To avoid any misunderstanding and ambiguity for the reader, 
it should be noted that job redesign is often used as a rubric 
encompassing such areas as job enrichment, orthodox job enrichment, 
job enhancement, ana job enlargement. This section will present 
a brief description of each category. However, it c^ould be 
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noted in this paper that job redesign most frequently refers to 
the refashioning of the job itself, creative worker autonomy, 
more democracy in the workplace, f eedback,<-r-^sponsibility , and 
meaningfulness of the job. 

Job Enrichment s This concept is defined as the change in 
the content or activities of a job in a manner that increased 

its level of responJ^Lbility , challenge, maaningf ulness and sp<^ 

/ I 

on, with the object of making it intrinsically more satisjEying \ 

\ 

and motivating to the worker (Katzell 1975). The theer^ was 

/' 

pCfiu-lar'' zed b^' M. Scott Myers (Hodgetts 1977). 

Orthodox '^ ob Enrichment . Or\hodox job enrichment (OJE) is 
program of job redesign based upon the motivation theories o^ 
Dr. Frederick Herzberg, It is a strategy for improving both 
quality of workj.xje and enhancinj productivity. It redesigns 
jobs uO enable the worj(er to achieve satisfaction through 
perforr^nce. It also involves vertical job "loading" by building 
motivators into the job and by redelegating some of the* planning 
and controlling aspects, as well as the "doing" of the job. 

Job Enhancement . A term that is less commonly used, but 
that is assumed to be interchangeable with either job enrichment 
or orthodox job enrichment. 

Job Enlargement . Horizontal ^ob/^loading" or restructuring 
xs often used to permi job respon^l^i^ties and duties to be 
interchanged and rotated among peers fer^^milar job clapsif ications , 
Work content is expanded in size, lengCTf, or volume for interest 
purposes (Mali 1978) . Some persons distinguish this concept 
from job enrichment by notinq that job enrichment emphasizes 
challenge more than diversity (Katzell) . 
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Job Islands , A job design style that allovv^ ^or t^ams 
>f three to seven people to work on assignments that |bake longer 
to ao ard are more complex than traditionally found ori assembly 
lines. The benefits of this system are that it relieves boredom, 
permits socializing, allows cycling of job assignments, and improves 
the quali/^ x^f^orklif e for the workers. Though not common in 
the U.S., it is used frequently in West Germany (roving 1981). 

Job redesigo by its nature necessitates significant training. 
Massive job redesign that, when implemented, impacts upon 
practically all jobs in all worker classifications within an 
organization will require retraining and upgrading of skills for 
practically the entire work force. Critical to any job redesign 
is the skill variety that is added to a job to improve the 
meanin^ulness of the work. Redesigned jobs are so organized 
as to challenge or stxetch the skills and knowledge of wc kers so 
that th^ experience meaningfulness Vi^it- their work. Therefore, 
for people to feel Comfortable in the redesigned job, it is 
essential that the workers be trained in the high skill/knowledge 
competencies needed for a particular job. People who are not 
competent enough to perform well will experience a good deal of 
unhappiness and fiustration at work--simply because the joh 
"coi its" for them and they do poorly at it Because people 
become so involved in their work under job redesign, the 
psychological )cost of not being able to perform are high. There- 
f orej,>w«*J^lanned and executed training is essential for both 

^e effectiveness of the work itself. Un- 
fortunately, the import^tisiQe of this training is often overlooked. 
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In particular, two types of training are required for 
job redesign. The f irst^L^'t^chnic^ training. It ensures t'lat 
employees have the knowledge aR<f skills necessary to ej^ecute 
their enriched tasks coiTipetently , If work design has been 
successful, employees will have an increased commitment t^ good 
performance. A good technical training program for employees 
on enriched jobs can increase the likelihood that their work 
experiences are characterized by self-reward rather than by 
frustration. 

The second type of training that is often needed when work 
is redesigned has to do with the management of interpersonal 
relationships and decision-making processes. Under traditional 
job designs, employees have little need to coordinate and 
negotiate with others to get their work done or to make decisions 
about the work processes cr scheduling. However, under job 
enrichment, a great deal cf decision making and coordination 
may be required. The prior work experiences of the employees may 
have provided them with few chances to exercise or hone their 
skills in carrying out such activities. Problems may develop 
because cf insufficient knov^ledge and skill about hew to manage 
one's new and expanded work responsibilities (Hackman and Oldham 
19 80) . 

The Chevrolet Motor Division cf General Motors in Dayton, 
Ohio is an example of the emphasis that industry is placing 
on providing the employees with training when their jobs have 
been changed. As the plant was reopened with newly designed 
jobs, returning employees were provided with forty to sixty 
hours of training. A portion of that trainii>g acquainted the 
workers with the job redesign concept and provided the workers 
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with any new knowledge or skills they would need under their 
job's new structure. Training was provided to virtually all 
employees at all levels (Hiegel 19 82) . 

The literature consistently reflects the notion that job 
redesign requires employees at all classification levels to 
receive training prior to its implementation (Pe/ersori and 
Duff any 1976) . The training must be tailor«?tf^o meet the 
needs of the particular organization. '^It varies in degree 
of depth depending upon the extent of the job redesign^ how 
/ technical those jobs have become^ and how much interaction 
with others the jobs involve, and how much responsibility is 
given to the worker, ^^^^ 

Because job redesign and employee/group participation 
management practices both have many similar aspects, it becomes 
obvious that training practices for both management and 
labor are Similar and overlapping. Yet in the process of ^ 
training and educating people, it is necessary to understand 
that the exact training needs of each organization will vary. 
Before training begins, however, the persons responsible for this 
education and training will need a background on both job 
redesign and the training needs that typically develop as a 
result of job redesign in' order to effectively assist in 
delivering the training to the employees. 

Though a significant amount of literature has been written 
regarding job redesign, little detaile'^ accounts exist for the 
specific training that is required for job redesign implementation. 
Presented below is an approach to job redesign for persons at the 
level of worker, supervisor, and lower level mid-management. 
These training needs were identified from numerous sources in 



the literature, personal interviews, and personal observation. 
They are by no means complete , Instead they are rather general 
in nature, and must be customized to fit the needs of a particular 
organization • 

Training Needs for Job Redesign 
Employee Orientation Training 

One of the most important elements of successful job redesign » 
is properly preparing the workers for it. Prior to implementation 
of the new job .design, workers need to know what job design is, 
why the company is installi it, how it will redesign the work, 
and what job redesign means for the company and for the workers 
them^^elvps (Hiegel 1982? Morse 1982) . It is important for them 
to understand the basic philosophy, principles, and techniques 
involved in job redesign. Workers will want to understand and 
experience the ccrpany's commitment to the new practice, and they 
will want to know v/hsre and why problems might be expected. 
Finally, workers will need to know that they will receive retraining, 
and what kind of training that will entail. An orientation period 
providing this kind of information can give workers an opportunity 
to defuse their fears, and is vital in motivating them to 
accept and — it is hoped — become enthusiastic about the job 
redesign. 

Emplcyee Technical ind/cr Scientific Skill Development 

Workers whose 3 "^h.-^ are redesigned may need additional skills 
and knowledge in some of the following areas: (i) new manufacturing 
or support services processes; (2) the operation and maintenance 
of tools and equipment; (3) background information about unfamiliar 
products or services with which the worker will now be involved? 
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(4) techniques for improving worK efficiency ia order to comply 
with or exceed standards; and (5) approaches for measuring, 
controlling, and making corrections related to quality and quantity 
of output. Workers may also need applied statistics and analytical 
skills to help them gauge the impact their efforts have on 
improving productivity. 

'^hese skills areas come from the technical disciplines, 
including manufacturing, quality control, industrial engineering, 
and business. The greater the understanding and level of skill, 
the more significant the workers' satisfaction will be, and the 
more satisfied workers are, the more likely it is that the company 
will realize added productivity through employee contribution. 
Employee Comrrunications and Basic Skill Development 

Job redesign often increases the level of communication, 
responsibility, and scientific or technical knowledge needed 
by a worker. ..s a result, such workers may need additional training 
in the following areas: (1) basic applied skills in technical 
reading, writing, and mathematics? (2) planning, organizing, and 
scheduling work; (3) solving problems, seating goals, and making 
decisions about the use of resources (Hodgetts 1977; Ives 1976) ; 
(4) creative thinking; and (5) for selected workers, training to 
enable them to become self-supervising. Basic computer literac^' 
may also be needed (Miller 1982) . 

If the job redesign involves group work or frequent interaction 
with other workers, training in group process, developing trust, 
and self-understanding may be critical. Verbal and nonve>-bal 
comjpications , conflict resolution, and reaching consensus are 
particularly relevant to the interpersonal relationships so 
critical in teamwork and in giving and receiving information 
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necessary to r^^^foi^n^ "^^^^V tasks. Some employees may need 

training in leadership or team-facilitation skills. Finally, 
some may make excellent use of assertiveness training to help 
them speak up and take risks — both of which can be vital to 
improving productivity. 

Additional skill development needs are given later in 
the paper, in the section on employee participation. 
Supervisor Training Needs 

Supervisors at all levels need to understand and become 
involved in job redesign in order to make it work for their 
company. When job redesign efforts fail, it is often because the 
supervisory staff lacks the understanding, commitment, and traiiiing 
needed (Wright 1982) . Perhaps no other group needs the extent 
of training that supervisors need, because when supe'-visory staff 
are not trained to mesh their decisions and action ^ to the 
new responsibilities and increased autonomy of the workers 
whose jobs have been redesigned, worker satisfaction plummets 
and so does productivity. 

The roles of supervisors in a job redesign situation are 
many and diverse. They may include CD gathering data for 
charting trends and forecasts in work volume and work force 
needs; (2) training employees in their new responsibilities and 
counselling them about work-related problems and career opportunities; . 
(3) helping subordinates set performance goals and reviewing with 
them their performance in attaining those goals? (4) providing 
increased opennoss of communication, both upward (sharing employee 
concerns and ideas with higher management) and downward (sharing 
information about organizational objectives and policies with 
employees)? (5) working with subordinates to develop and test 
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innovations and procedures for executing and coordinating work; 
(6) modifying, where possible, aspects of the work contex (e.g., 
compensation and control systems^ opportunity structures, equipment, 
space, lighting, and so forth) that may be in.peding employees' 
work or satisfaction; and (7) managing the evolution of the 
job enrichment process itself. All of these responsibilities 
may require traiittng in skills that the supervisors may not 
have acquired previously, and all of these skills could be 
developed through training delivered by community or technical 
colleges in cooperation with the company. 
Supervisor Orientation Training 

Like o1:her employees, supervisors will need a basic orientation 
to the system of job redesign. They will need a thorough 
tH^derstanding of the philosophy, principles, and techniques of 
job redesign. Further, their orientation should include not 
only what supervisors need to know for .f^ieir own roles, but 
also what employees are taught in thei^T orientation training. 
S upervisor Technical and/or Sci e ntific Skill Development 

Beyond an orientation to job redesign in their. own jobs, 
supervisors will need a detailed background in the theory and 
practices of job r\edesign as expressed by Herzberg, Hackman and 
Oldham, and other experts in the area. Supervisors will also need* 
CO understand how the theories are applied to the management of 
people. Critical to supervisors ' roles in job redesign situations 
is knowing specifically how to redesign jobs, what the key 
components are to a quality job, and how to evaluate the effectiveness 
of job redesign. ^ The Air Force has forty to sixty-hour training 
program on these concepts. Almost as important, supervisors will 
neea training in the new and rather different supervisory skills 
i 
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needed in job redesign situations, specifically in (1) applying 
new leadership styles; (2) making better decisions that benefit 
the employees as well as the company? (3) resolving conflicts 
in job redesign situ^-ions; (4) delegating responsibilities; 
(5) coaching, reinforcing, and maintaining the self-esteem 
and good performance of workers; (6) empathizing with and 
supporting subordinates without removing their responsibility for 
action. 

As mentioned earlier, supervisors may need^to acquire 
technical and other skills realted to gatering data, training 
employees, helping set goals, and so forth. For example, job 
enrichment calls for employees to address and solve higher 
level problems. VThat this means, in turn, is that the problems 
the worJters cannot solve themselves will be problems of an even 
higher level, and these will be the ones now brought to the 
supervisors. Because of this, supervisors will need scientific 
and technical training at higher levels in such areas as (1) 
equipment maintenance and ^operation; (2) efficient work processes 
and procedures; and (3) maintaining and measuring both quality . 
and quantity of work. Advanced skills in business, such as 
scheduling, budgeting, and calculating cost-effectiveness, may 
be needed. 

Supervisor Communications and Basic 
Related Skill Development 

Because of the challenges presented by job redesign, supervisors 
are likely to need more training in technical report writing, 
reading, and mathematics or measuring skills. In addition, skills 
in listening, making presentations, and pinpointing and asking 
the right questions could be vital (Wright Patterson 1982) , 
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In the area of interpersonal skills, verbal and nonverbal 

communications skills as well as self-understanding and empathy 

skills, may need to be sharpened. Skills in reinforcement and 

effective feedback may be essential as the give-and-take with 

subordinates increases under job redesign. Depending on ths 

structure of the redesign, supervisors may need added skills 

in group processes, leadership skills, and team facilitation 

(Morse 1982) . Other skills are listed in the next section under 

Employee Participation. 

Lower Level Mid-rianagement 
Pe rsonnel Orientation 

These lower level managers are those to whom first- line 
supervisors typically report. These managers will need specific 
information to help them understand job redesign so they can 
effectively participate in redesigning the jobs of their first- 
line supervisory staff, as well as helping those supervisors 
redesign the jobs of the workers. They will need the same back- 
ground in the philosophy, prin iples, and techniques of job 
design as the supervisors . 

Lower Level Mid-Management 
Technical and/or Scientific Training 

Lower level nianagers may need advanced traininy in decision 

making, problem solving, and conflict resolution as they apply to 

job redesign^ituations . They wi3 1 need to learn ways of applying 

new leadership styles made necessaty by job redesign, including 

skills in delegating tasks and responsibilities, coaching, 

reinforcing workers and first-line supervisors, maintaining and 

'enhancing selt-esteem of their subordinates (appropriate models 

would also be useful here) , an ' empathizing and providing support 
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for subordinates without removing responsibility for action 

* s ' 

(Wright Patterson 1982) . They should become well grounded in 

the management theories of Herzberg, Maslow, McGregor, and 

Sfhers/ including "Theory Z" ideas (Bodek 1981). Managers may 

not need to afcquire the detailed training in operations that 

first-line supervisors ^hould have, but in some areas managers 

may need technical training at equivalent or advanced levels. 

Lower Level Mid-Management 
^ Communications and Basic Skill Development 



Job/ redesign in a company will' demand new levels of communication 

among managers, first-line supervisors, and employees. Many lower 

to mid-level managers will need^ training to help sharpen their 

skills Hn understanding themselves and others, and in effective 

verbal and nonverbal communication. Skill in reinf orceir.ent and 

in providing appropriate feedback may be essential. Depending on . 

k 

how jobs are restructured, the managers may need to acquire skills 
in group processes, as well as in leadership and team facilitation 
(Morse 1982) • (Additional skills are listed in the next 
section under Employee Participation,) 

Employee Participation Training Needs 
Quietly, almost without notice, a new management practice 
is being incorporated into organizations throughout our country 
to improve both productivity and quality of work life. This 
new management practice is sometimes called employee participation. 
Although the management practices of the 1930s and I9'40s still 

dominate the organizational scene (with ^emphasis on hand work 

\ 

rather than utilizing the. total mental capacity of the worker) , 
^ new management style is taking root. The participative process 
of management practice is steadily changing the more traditional 
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top- to-bottom hierarchical form of decision making (Moving 
Beyond 1981). Interestingly, foreign observers of our scene 
such as Dr. Fukufla, winner of the 1978 Deming Prize for auality 
cpntrol 'improvement, believes that the participation of U,S, 
workers in the production and decision making process of'U,S. 

4 

organizations will be the key to success for America's efforts 

to improve human productivity and quality of work life (Fukuda 1981) 

Sidney Harman, former undersecretary of the U.S. Department 
of -Commerce, believes t^e human beings and their mind resourcv'^s 
represent a resource tha.t is as important, or more important 
to our country and our efforts to T.mprove productivity /QWL as is 
technology. The underlying principles behind the expanding 
, effor.t toward the management practice of employee participation 
is that workers both in the ptivate and public sector are a 
virtually untapped natural source of ingenuity and enthusiasm. 
■ This ing,enuity can be put to work when workers at all levels are 
able to participate in decisions made on the shop, floor, in the 
office, in the hospital, or 'Wher-ever, 

Accofding to James Auerback, educational representative of 
the AFL-CIO, workers produce more and at a better quality and \ 
enjoy a greater quality of work life when they have a sense of 
creative involvement in their work; when they feel that what 
t'ley do is relevant and that it serves a useful puroose? and 
their work is appreciated (Auerbach 1981), This new management 
practice 'emphasizes the notion that people are an organizations ' s 
most valuable investment — they are not feudal "pawn" (Noll and 
Oberwise 1982) . The effort is to mdire completely utilize th#fe 
resources of employees who away from. their jobs hold responsible 
positions in their communities, village boards, school boards, 



fire departments, and churches as well*as family responsibilities. 
The real success of the American. free enterprise system may well 
lie in our ability to tap these resources and to continue to 
extend democratic principles to the shop floor in order to 
effectively capitalize on the employees' ability to contribute 
directly to the success of the enterprise (Noll, and Oberwisey 
Moore and Ross 197 8) . Supporting this belief are studies that 
indicate that employed participation will result in greater 
accomplishments. Paul Axtell, training manager for the Monsanto 
Corporation, believes the benefits for the worker will be . 
growth, satisfaction, self-esteem, removal of job obstacles, 
flexibility, and job security. For management, the rewards will 
be leverage on costs of goods, reduction of probleJns cooperation, 
more productive work time, and new ideas (Axtell 19 81) . 

A lot of reasons have been given for the new thrust toward 
employee participatipn , HoWever, the more significant reasons 

include (1) the recognition of employee participation as an^^' 

y • 

effeccive management practice for improving productivity and 
quality of work life — thus providing business and industry with 
an opportunity to be more competitive in the foreign markets; 
(2) to preserve jobs and to contribute to the economic stability of 
the Drifted States; (3) the higher e>cpectation& for participation 
by employees; (4) the higher educational attainment levels of 
, employees; (5) the increased complexity of technology in both 
the office and factory — developments that require additional 
employee interaction and participation. ' 

One recent study indicated that 56 percent of the workers 
polled feel they have a right; to participate in decisions af^fecting 
their jobs. As work becomes more technical and people become 
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more, gob specialized, employee participation and interaction 
^►becomes more of a necessity (Rosow 1974; Lippitx: 1969). EF.ployees 
at all levels -are in day-to-day contact with the processes and 
procedures that ultimately determine the quality and quantity of 
the goods and services they produce. >-^iven the opportunity, 
employees cari^spot and correct situations where improvement is 
needed or identify where resources are being wasted (Simper 1981) , 
A final reason being mentioned more frequently at workshops and 
in lijterature. on the topic includes the effort more Completely 
move the democratic process in which pe<^le function on a day-to-day 
bdsis outside the job into the worksetting (Landen 19 81) . 

Employee participation will be defined later. However, 
at this point it ig enough to say thar employee participation 
provides employees the| opportunity to' provide direct input in 
the develop'ment, implementation, and decision making processes 
of the business. The level and extent of .this involvement 
depends upon^ local situations. Paul Chaisson; Director of Huinan 
Resources at^ Maiden Kills, notes that ^'there's no longer management 
turf an|d worker turf, there's just ^sharing of management of 
the business and there's such a thirst among the workers for this 
process, it's amazing" (New 1981; Noll and Oberwise 1982). 
Described in narrow terms, individual employees become involved 
in the decision that impact directly upon their work area. In 
the broader sense there becomes a "sharing of the turf." In 
this arrangement, participation extends into J^^trategies for 
iraprovlng tlie treatment of working people as well a<=; the production 
side of the operation (Auerbach 19 81) . 

The research on the-success of employee participation, 
although limited because of the lack of truly controlled studies 
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m industry, is posititve (Katzell 1975) . .Employee participation 

4 t 

\ 

in decision making an the shop floor, in the office, and in the 
boardroom has repeatedly had its ef f ectiv^^ss docu(nented in 
Western European countries such as Norway, Sv^^den^ France, The ^ 
Netherlands, West Germany, and the United Kingdom (Rosow 1974), 
Comparative studies between the United States and Japan repeatedly 
attest to the strengths of employee part?.cipation over traditional 
management practices (^scale 19 81) Specific case studies 
of employee participation as used in Japan and the success 
of this management 'practice seem endless. Repeatedly, in # 
Japanese organizations imj^roved human productivity and' quality 
of . work life has been caused primarily by increase employee 
participation (Fukuda 19 81) . . ^ ^ 

Experiences of U.S. companies are increasingly- supporting 
the advantages of enployee participation as a viable managep\ent** 
practice for improving human productivity/QV7L, Research studies 
conducted on projects to enciourage greater employee participation 
in decision making, vJhile insuring all employees are treated 
fairly, allowed the op^)or^unity to develop their capabilities to 
their fullost, and provided with an opportunity to share in the 
gains of .tlrie company indicate the effectiveness of the management 
practice. Companies such as Proctet and Gamble, Herman Miller, t 
General Motors, IBM, Polaroid, 3M, Hewlett-Packard, Midland-^oss , 
Xerox Corporation, and other companies are repeatedly testifying 
to the impact that employee participation can have. Case study 
after dfcse study presenting the success of American companies 
in utilizing American employees through participative management 
to gain greater productivity levels and higher quality of work 
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life for the workers is being identifi-ed (Ouchi 1981- Moore and 
' \ ' - 

Ross 1978; New Indus.trial 1981; Dowling and Sryles 1978). 

. ' ' ' i 

The trend is clear. The evidence that organizations can 

tneet their twin goals' of increasing job satisfaction (QWL) and 

improving both the quality ard quantity of production tlyrougl/ 

worker participation is growing. Concerned executives and serious ^ 

students of the free enberpris3 system are recognizing that something 

must be done (and done 'quickly) to meet the .needs* of both the^ 

free enterprise system for increased productivity and of the individual 



for improved quality of work life. Fortunately for a great^ man'y 
organization^, the .answer is already available. For those with the 

» courage^ and the vision to take the necessary steps there is a way to 
meet both needs. Jhe one frontie^ Teft to industry (in essence, 
the one untapped resource) , is- the knowledge that lies within 

^ our own employees — knowledge that is accessible, through worker 
participation (Moore and koss 1978) • 

^ The changes in management practices to improve productivity /QWL 

are underway ^and^ may be massive beyond imagination. An .iticreasing 



number of companies and ^tTTTons are leading a march away from the 
old, crude workplace hfeliefs 'and the , adversarial relationship 
it spawns. Given* this trend, the current work psychology will 
soon have traveled almost full cijrcle from where it was only 
tl)irty-five years ago (New Indusj^ry 19 81) • Yet today there is 
still only a small percentage of the to^al U.S industry that 
has "caught on'' and has implemented the employee participation 
management practice. In light of tills fact, ^he potential^f or 
the number of persons who wil| need training and retraining for 
this new managemerrt practice counts ir the nillions (Crosby 19 81) 
Employee participation is a loose term that conjures up 
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many definitions. In reality, it is more than a term more than 
a plan. It ^s a concept. Employee participation is, worker. 
iJivolvement in management type activities: planning, problem . 
solving, decisionmaking, and self-supervision (Axtell 1981)'. 
In the process, the #employee,^is permitted to influence activities, 
but management gives up neither authority nor responsibility for the 
results.' The di^ff^rence between ejnployee participation and 
delfigative management is that eQiployee participation permits 
people to be involved ip the work. Delagative management goes 
one step further by expecting peopie to be involved. 

Employee participation can be Viewed a^' a mechanism that 
encourages participation. It is an effort where management recognizes 
the dignity and worth of every individual regardless of what his 
or her job may be. It is a way both to fulfill worker requirements 
and meet the needs of the organization in the critical area^s of 
productivity and quality (Moore and Ross 1978)-' Employee 
participation' may be viewed as a few employees occasionally giving 
minor suggestiu . for productivity improvement to autonomus work 
groups. However, typically the system allows small groups of 
worker's to come together voluntarily^ to focus on areas of concern.' 
Reinforcement, feedback, recognition^ and training are provided 
thB participating employees. Frequently, employees involved in 
participation kinds of arrangements receive- a great deal of 
recognition for their achievements, participate in some kind of 
economic gain sharing, are .provided job security against being 
laid off, are involved in developing strategies to retain employees 
during hard times, and are given th^ opportunity to be involved 
in work siAiplif ication studies. ' 

br. Delm^r Landen, director of Organiza'tional Research and ' 



Developmenc for General Motors Corporation and a nationally recognized 

authorit^ on quality of ifork life and productivity intervention, 

believes that employee participation management practices can 

have a number of expected outcomes. Several of the expected outcomes 

noted in the implementation of employee participa^tion at General 

Motors and their related research include reductions in the amo*unt 

of wasted materi'al, redo work, overtime, absenteeism, dissatisfaction, 

and employee griev<unces. Improvements, in the samQ studies, have 

con^^istently been shown in the ^efficiency of work process, and 

in the quality and guantity of goods and services produced • 

Employee worker satisfaction has improved with etnployees expressing 

feelings of greater responsibility, respect, recognition, 

ipeaningfulness in th^r work, challenge in their work, and opportu/ity 

for growth (Landen 1981). Studies cited by the AFL/CIO include 

the same outcomes a3 mentioned above but • in, addition, they have 
) _ * • 

noted less trigs by employees to healths centers during worktiKie. 
A national research study conducted ^to exaraine the benefits pf * 
employee participation and other new -management practices 
substantiates the fact that workers who have more influence over 
what go3S on in theii? ioba, have a generally more favorable attitude 
about their jobs, ^ Also, ^employee participation practices have been 
found to be more conducive, to better productivity (KatzellN^75) 

A large base of theorefeLcal research and actual-. case studies 
is supportive of employee participation a*" a v4able management ^ 
practice. The experienc^of U.S. cdmpani ^ and numerous foreign 
countries attesting to the value of employee participation 
was cited earJLier. However,' there is still a common mis- 
conception in the Unitfed states that the theories behind employee ^ 
par^cipation have beeL imported from Japan. This could not be 
C. / 93 - 
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.further frottr"the truth. American psychologists have led the way 
in^research in motivational theory alienat-.ion, the impact of 
different manageiti^nt styles and practices, and the need for — or 
lack of — clear li^ delineated hierarchies to make th4,ngs work. In 
the earlier unit, "What^X-ritical Management Practices are Baing 
Use4" the major related theories are explained in some detail. 

In brief, Abrahair\.Maslow developed what is called the 
"hierarchy of nead?'' theory which states that an itifiividual ' s 

V ■ • ' 

primary needs such as food and shelter, take precedence over 

emotional needs. Bu^^as ^ach primary need is fulfilled, Maslow 

theorized, subtler n such as self-esteem and self-actualization 

rise to the surface (Rush 1976). Haslo\f's theory points out"* 

that when \<ages are largely high enough to fill basic need^ 

regular raises do not satisfy the need 4^or involvement and ' 

*- ^ 

*• 

fulfilliuent in the job. Douglas McGregor .developed the' famous 
"Theory versus Theory Y" concepts of management arid was among 
the first to suggest prac1:ic^l ^applications of other theories. 
He claimed olc^-line Theory X managers — those who believe that 
people . inherently dislike work and must be ord§r^d to do 'it--are 
not as effective as Theory Y managers, who believe that people 
want to work .and who' encourage that basic desire' through trust-- 
and cooperation. He was one of the f^j?^t to stress the ^ 
importance of small working groups (McGregor 1960) . Additionally, 
William Ouchi, developed what he called "Theory' Z" (Ouchi 1981). 
In essence, this theory is based on Japanese-style concepts of ^ 
long-term employment and employee participation in decision 
making. His study was a comparison* between American and' Japanese 
styles of management. Research by others such as x redrick Herzberg 
and Righard Pascale continues the same theme of meeting the needs 



of employees for recognition, respect, meaningf ullness of • 
work, and challenge through employee participation in the 
organization (Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman 1959; PAscale and 
Althos 1981)\ ' 

Employee participation as a management practice takes many 
different forms in business and industry. Predominantly, organizations 
express the* employee participation concept through group and 
teamwork arrangements for 'the purpose of increasing human 
. productivity/QWL. General Motors calls their employee participation 

\ 

program Employee Participation Groups; Ford Motor Company calxs 

r 

their effort Lmployee Involvement; Control Data uses the term 
Involvement Teams and Herzberg refers to Democratic Participation 
Groups. Other terms used in business and industry include: 
Worker Participation Groups, Quality Circles, Problem Solving 
MeetingjS, Jeams, an4 Zeto Defect Groups. Additional terms referring 
to the basic conc-ept)include: Improvement Groups, Quasi-Industrial 
Engineering Teams, Involvement, and Performance Circles. Some 
.organizations use such terms as: Study Groups, Scanlon Plan, Gains 
Sharing, Delegative Management, Individual Involement, Safety Teams, 
Productivity Improvement Committees, Open Systems Management, 
* Profit Improvement Teams, and Bottoms-Up Management, Interestingly, 
not only dq companies use different names but each company has its 
ofkn special twist for its organization's use of employee 
participation. Consequently, each organization has its specific 
" needs for training of workers, supervisors, and lower levels of 

mid-manafgement • , • . 

* ;In the next section an analysis of the kinds of training needed 
by^^iuch people in the implementation and maintenance of an employee 



participation program will be provided. Obviously, for each company 
the spec/fic training needs will be different. ^ 

Training in the management practice of employee participation 
is essential for growth in the United States because to grow, the 
development of original ideas is essential (Fukuda 1981) • The 
essence of employee participation is that those new ideas lie 
in the unused talents of the workers (Axtell 1981) . Our dedication 
to th^se principles will need a total commitment to the* comprehensive 
traininq^ of all employees in not only ^he technical aspects of their 
jobs, but also in the job content and managerial^ aspects of each 

of their assignments. We will^'^ieed to reflect the dedication of 

/ 

the Japanese, to this concept (Crosby 1961) . For example, 

, the average Japanese employee' durihg their first ten years of 

employment «^an expect in excess of 500' days of training (Ouchi 1981). 

Alr'feady, significant trends exist toward massive training for 

employee participation in the United-Si:ates . The Air Force Logistics 

\ 

Command, Honeywell Corporation, and the Westinghouse Corporation 
each have in excess of two hundred employee participation groups 
in force. Though Japan has In excv3ss of one million employee 
participation groups' and American organizations are just beginning 
in this direction, the future for* expansion of this concept 
seems great. 

Research done T^y the International Association of Quality 
Circles (lAQC) of numerous firms who have implemented employee 
particip2{tion management practices indicate that serious need 
exists for training at all levels for the implementation of those 
management practices. In many firms surveye^d, surprising little 
attention has been given to the kinds of training needed in order 
to fully utilize the new management practice of employee participation 
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It is generally agreed that employees, supervisors, and 
• managers who are to be involved m employee participation 
management practices will need training in several broad areas. 
Those broad areas include an orientation to the new management 
practice, technical and quasi-scientific training as it relates 
to their job content, management 'skills needed to perform their 
job, measurement'Skills for measuring , quality and quantity of 
work, and broad skills in comniunications and group '^interaction 
(Landen 1981; Moore and Ross 1980; Crosby 1981). ^The .next portion ^ 
of this unit will present specifically the kinds of skills that 
need to be developed for. employees, supervisors, and lower level 
mid-management personnel fo^ successful implementation and maintenance 
of employee participation. Noted should be the similarities • 
between the 'training . needed for employee participation program 
implementation and the training needs cited earlier for job 
redesign implementation. The training peeds analysis presented 
is by design broad and general-^g^alizing that for any particular . 
.company, a specific customized training program would need to be | 
developed. Interestingly, most of the skills listed represent 
the kinds of training which could be delivered through a communijty 
or technical college. "j^ 

Employee Participation Trashing Needs 
Employee Orientation Training Needs 



:ipation should begin by creating a high level 
pa^rt of ^11 persons involved, to enabl^ th^^m ^ 



Employee f>artici 
of awareness on t}ie 

to understand the philosophy, principles, techniques, and purjf^ses 
of/^mployee participation! In effect, need to know what 

.emplbyee participation is, how it works, and how it will benefit t 
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both the company and themselves ^Axtell 1?81; Reiker 1981; 
Sagarin 1981) . As in orientation to job redesign, workers will 
want CO know why the company is doing something different tnan 
before, how this fits into the goals of the company, how the 
company is demonstrating its comniitment to the new practice, and 
where and what problems might be expected. Orientation should 
also give workers a chance to hear about the kinds of additions^ 
training they wiil receive, and offer them the opportunity to 
express and defuse their fears about the new system. 
Employee Technical and Scientific Training Needs 

In employee participation practices, employee may be given 
added responsibilities for cost reduction, as v;elX as for other 
aspects of their jobs fcr which they are not traditionally responsible 
tiacuase of this, workers will find many situations where they will 
ne^Pa higher level of skill and knowledge about the operation 
and maintenance of the tools and processes they use, as well as ^ 
a better understanding of the standards related to the efficiency 
and productivity of their jobs (Fukuda 1981; Simper 1981) . 
Training workers to reduce loss or waste and to recognize potential 
causes of loss or waste may be especially critical (Simper 1981) . 

Workers may also-need business skills, such as those needed 
in planning, organizing, problem solving, scheduling, ordering, 
goal netting, using resources, budgeting, and managing projects. 
They may need to learn skills in self-supervision, and they should 
gain an understanding not only of how their jobs are done, but also 
how their jobs relate to other jobs in the company (Crosby 1981) . 

Employee participation as a management practice places great 
attention on training employees to help improve both the quality 
and quantity of production. Some of the most important training 

J 
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needs will be in measuring techniques vital to quality and quantity 
control, such as — 

brainstorming; 
. 'gathering data; 

Pareto analysis; 

cause and effect diagramming; 

central tendency analysis; ^ • 

frequency distribution analysis; 

use of histograms, cross tabulation^ scattergrams , and 
other charts and graphs; 

management presentation, i 
stratification, 

f 

X-R control charts. 

Problem-solving and decision-making process training may also, 
be needed (Fukuda 1981; Reiker 1981; Wright Patterson 1982), along ^ 
with training in work simplification and job timing. 
Employee Communications Training Needs 

According to studies performed by the International Association 
of Quality Circles (Vaughn and Whelan 1981) and by Vt^yn^' Reiker ( 1981) , 
who is considered to be the father of employee- participation groups 
in America f there is a critical need to develop the effective 
communications skills of workers involved i;i employee participation. 
Training may be needed in interpersonal, relationships because of 
the increased interactions, betw^^n workers in^ these situations 
(Dillard 1982; Simper 1981). Additional or remedial training in 
\anguag^, reading, writing, and oral presentation hay also be 
necessary for some; workers ( Course Information, QMT #082 ; Sagarin 1981; 
Vaughn and Whelan 1981) , as well as training in creative thinking 
and in problem— solving skills. 

^ ' " no 



Employee Group Process Skills Training Needs ' 

, ^ ' ^ 

A collection of capable people does not always produce, an 
effective employee participation group or team. Training is 
-needed to bring ou-t the best in people cooperating in these efforts 
(Lippitt ia69; Vaughn and Wfjelan 1981). Different employees will 
need varying degrees of training in team building (Francis and 
Young 1979), and in group dynamics (Reiker 1981), as well as in 
presenting tineas to other groups at' other organizational levels, 
brainstorming, choosing the right problem to work on, problem 
solving, resolving conflict, and communicating both verbally and 
nonverbally (Moore and Moo^e 1981; Reiker 1981; Vaughn and 
Whelan 1981). They may a .so need training in runrting effective 
meetings, developing agendas,- and in understanding and using the 
mechanics of meetings ( Course Inf ormat^ion, QMT 082 , 1982) • 
Supervisors Orientation Training Needs 

The success or failure employee participation may-hinge 
on the ability and enthusiasm of first-line supervisors in implementing 
the new management technique. Supervisors will therefore need a 
more comprehensive understanding of the dynamics of the technique 
than will the workers. Orientation training sessions should be 
tailored to the needs dictated by supervisors key leadership roles. 
(See the Employees Participation Training Needs Section for 
additional training needs in orientation as well as in other areas; 
supervisors will-j^eed to acquire the same knowledge and skills in 
employee participation as do the workers they supervise, as well 
as some addijtional skills needed to help facilitate th^ participation 
efforts.) 

Supervisor technical and Scientific Trainincj Needs 

Supervisors will also need a detailed background ih the theory 
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and practice of employee participation — that is^ they will need to 

know how these theories are appliec to the management of people, and 

specifically how to perform employee participation interventions. 

In addition to their traditional supervisory skills, first-line 

supervisors in these new work situations will need training in 

IP 

how to apply new leadership styles. They will need to know how to 
(1) train employees in their new responsibilities; (2) counsel 
emplovees about both work-related problems and career opportunities 
within the company; (3) help subcrdiantes set performance goals; 

(4) review with employees their performe.nce in attaining the goals; 

(5) provide increased openness of communications both* upward and 
downward in the organization; (6) develop and test with subordinates 
the innovations and methods for executing and coordinating 

the work; (7) work with such aspects of the work context as compensation, 
control systems, opportunity structures, equipment, and space; and 
(8) manage the evolution of the employee participation process 
itself. 

First-line supervisors will need a higher level of skills and 

* ' / 

knowledge in some operations, as well as a thorough understanding 
of the* whole, in order to be helpful to their subordinates. 
Supervisors will also need skills in sharing their authority with * v 
group participation leaders, and will need to know how to recognize, 
consult' wit^h, and be receptive to the leaders of the group (Dowling 
1978) . Supervisors will have to know how to coach, how to serve 
as resource persons, and how to reinforce workers (Axtell 1981; 
Simper 1981) . 

Supervisor General Communications Train i ng Needs ^""^ 

First-line supervisors will need tne same kinds of general 
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coiiimunications skills that workers will need in the new system, 

but the supervisors'^ may need higher levels of .the skills because 

of the increased responsibility and leadership of their jobs. Still 

in giving and receiving feedback and reinforcement will be essential, 

not only for greater interaction with subordinates, but also with 

the levels above the supervisors. 

Supervisor Group Process Skills Training Needs 

Supervisors will need higher levels of skill because of 
their new roles. (See Employee Participation Trainipg Needs 
for a detailed listing.) 

Lower Level Mid-Management Orientation Training Needs 

Managers at the lower level are the people to whom first- line 
supervisors generally report. Like the supervisors, these managers 
will need specific training in all aspects of employee* participation' 
so they can effectively help their firsr-line supervisors get th.e 
* new system started, and so they are able to implemelfc the needed 
changes in their own levels of management. 

Lower Level Mid-Management 'iechnical and Scientific Training Needs 

Unlike first-line supervisors, most managers at the lower 
level will not need training in machines, processes, and other 
operations, or the kinds of basic supervisory skills the first- 
ling supervisors must have. The lower level "^managers will need a 
greater depth of understanding in management principles, however, ^ 
since employee participation on their own level may give them 
greater management responsibilities than th^ had under the 
traditional management structure. The use of specific training 
in cause and effect diagrams, and so forth, may not need to be 
as extensive for the managers as for first-lin^ supervisors, since 
the managers will not be involved directly in many of the 
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worker-level decisions and changes made through the employee 
participation system. 

Lower Level Mid-Management G eneral Communications Training Needs , 

Presumably^, persons in lower level mid-management positions 
will not need training or rem.ediation in basic language skills 
and the like. Their communications skills needs will be essentially 
the same as those needed by supervisors. 

Lower Level Mid-Management Group Process Skills Training Needs 

These managers' needs in this area are essentially the same 

as those needed by supervisors. 

What Must the Schools do to V;ork Cooperatively 
with Business and Industry? 

In the previous chapter, we exairtined the interrelationships ^ 

existing among lagging productivi;ty / the economy, and occupational 

education. The emerging role of human capital investment in- 

productivity improvoment and economic recovery and the new emphasis 

toward economic re|^italization was discussed. The efforts of B/I 

to improve human productivity and quality of work life through 

technological developments* and fuller utilization of human 

resources was examined "at length. Particular f<l)cus was placed 

on the new management practices being used by industry. The two 

management practices highlighted were job redesign and employee 

J 

' participation. 



* This unit assumes that posl^comiary occupational education 
has a role in assisting B/I with the massive retraining job that 
lies ahead. It examines both generally and specifically what 
schools need to do to wOrk more closely with B/I in the retraining 
of working 'jidults for new management practices. 

Indeed, B/I wilL be using management practices to improve 
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the 'Productivity and QWL of the organization and their workers. 
The move in that direction could be nothing less than a massive* 
touching of thousands of companieW and tens of millions of " 
workers. Japan has between one and two pillion ^worker participation 
groups comprised of- over 12 milliojy workers in a country half 
the size of the U.S. Bu-siness Week magazine estimated that 45 
million jobs will be touched or affected by the new efforts to 
• iiQprove human productivity and QWL (Bottoms 1981). 

Close study of the type of training that job redesign and 
employee participation requires for employees, supervisors, ^nd 
lower level mid-management, and consider a t^n of the importance 
to the nation's economy that returning to a m6re progressive 
pVt^ductivity level hasT shows how important the'role of the 
communMy and technical cr]leg'3S has become. The question of 
whether postsecondary occupational education through community 
and technical colleges should become involved in what might be 

a massive retraining of America's existing working force seems 

« 

to answer itself - 

The seriousness of reindustrialization or the failure to 
reindustrialize quickly enough' has great social/political, 
national defense, and economic ramifications- The need for haste 
in recovery is agreed upon by Experts in the fields of economics, 
sociology, military defense, and politics. 

A review o/ tiie kinds of training that job redesign and employee 
participation demand demonstrates that the training needed is 
well within the capability aad traditional mission of postsecondary 
occupational education. Postsecondary occupational education is 
the only established, in-place delivery system of occupa'tional 
training in the public sector, and has the potential for working 
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cooperatively with B/I to assist in expediting the massive 
retraining L that new managt^jtrtent practices could cause. Particularly, 
the impact postsecondary occupational education could be 
strongly felt by a wide range of B/I concerns: those companies 
a slice below the size of the really giant companies down to the 
small privately owned business and industry. Companies within 
this siz^ range rarely have the capacity for the type of massive 
human resource development that could be needed in years to 
come. 

The raajor questions then do not center on ^should schools 
become involved" in retraining the adult population for new 
management practices. They include instead — 

1, In general, what must the schools do to work cooperatively 
with B/I to train/retrain personnel to use the new management 
practices identified in this study? 

2. Specifically, what local level admilnistration and content 

I 

strategies are needed? 

In general, what must the schools do to work cooperatively? 
Widespread agreement that closer collaboration is ne^ed 
.-between B/I and education is held by educators, B/I, goveriVnent, 
professional associati^s and observers of the U.S. economic scene 
(Craig 1981; Quie 1981; Carnevale 1981; Wolfbein 1981; Evans 1981; 
Hopkins 1982; Wilson 1981). Indeed, community and technical 
colleges represent a key source for assisting B/I with the 
training needed to implement these new management practices in 
a quick as possible fashion to improve both productivity/QWL. 
The realities are that for quicker reindustrialization, B/I will 
need help with the development of its human resources (Bolino 19 81; 
American Society 1982a) . 



It is beconting more clear that postsfecondary occupational 
education sees itself with a real future role in tra^jjing for 
productivity and qualitj' of work life (Sushnell 1980;" Yarrington 
1981a) . A major goal for 1982 of the American Ai^sociation of 
Community and Junior Colleges is in economic development and Quali'ty 
Life program expansion (Presi*derit 1981) , 

Generally, to work cooperatively with B/I in the retraining* 
of the adult work force postsecondary occupational education will 
heed to rethink its strategies (Bottoms 1981), It* will need 
to represent occupational education as something more than training 
for^ initial job entry (Hopkins 1982) . " ^ 

According to a poll of the National Telephone Reaxito^ Committee, 
a committee of experts representing the AACJC, ASTD, and AVA, 
occupational education decision makers will need not only to b© 
more aware of but also understand the significance and urgency 
of the situation. Committee members used terms such as "riding 
a new horse", "using new wine skins," and "on this issue we 
couldn't be further behind" to express the signif tcance of the , 
change that must develop in our understanding. Occupational 
education will need to understand its role in economic development, 
^ and how human capital investment as a concept speaks to 

occupational education in terms of its potential impact on the 
nation's economy through productivity and QWL issues. It will 
need to more clearly see the vision of what might be in order to 
become the educational cutting edge f^r scienc^^nd invention 
(Proxmire 1981) . 

To foster collaboration, schools will need to listen and 



work with B/I (Parnell 1981) , develop fotifiulas discuss and 
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work out the implication of emerging need's for retraining 
(Bottoms 1981)^ and, develop workshops between such groups as 
AACJC, ASTD, and AVA, They will have to establish productivity/QWL 
centers on each campus fori knowledge trani^fer, research, di«semir>ation, 
and training; assign fulf-time pbsitions to this effort; call on all 
companies every year;, and perhaps have the college pre^i^«rE"m^e 
at loast one call each week (Sorenson 1982). Importantly, schools 
will need to get a bettejSir-handle on what"B/I wants and wHat price 
they are willing to pay iPaulsen 1981) • P^n effort will need 
to be made to involve legislative people in this effort (National 
Association 1982), and to convince B/I leaders of the school's 
ability to u^^derstand the needs of B/I and to deliver quality 
service. The realization is what B/I and education will need 
to share the responsibility for expanding the skill level' of the 
worker (American Council 1982b) • 

What Local Level Administrative and Content Strategies are N eeded 

lb 

Administratively, the guidepost for occupational ^education 

in the 19 80s will Be greater program flexibility. To deliver 

services to B/I that impact upon productivity/QV7L community/ technical 

colleges will need to move from their traditional patterns of 

ojlli!§ation (Bolino 198]^. Administrative procedures will need to 

be developed to ensure that funds can be quickly accessed for 

program development, that program quality can be controlled, and 

that accreditation standards are met (Paulsen 1981) . In addition, 
* 

it is important that the "red-tape" of program customizing and 
designing be redi^ced, that "fast response" programming be initiated, 
that technical assistance and support be provided to companies, 
that more effective and efficient methods of developing and-delivering 
education and training through the use of modern communication 
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technology be extended, that up-to-date equipment and curriculum 

development^ strategies be adopted, and that close liaiscJn -with 

business-'* and industry be ihaintained (National Association 1982). 

Furthermore, provisions must be made for th,e continual updating 

of conununity/technical colleage teachijig staff, along with the • 

methods for calculating the return on such human resource investments. 

Strategies ^1*11^ need to be implemented to insure the 

delivery of high quality subject matter content. In assisting 

B/I in meeting their training needs, schoola will n^ea to be 

open to a multitude of approaches. Community and technical staff 

will need to be cort^ihually updated in their areas of expertise 

(Hopkins 1982), funds will need to ^be available for cuirriculum 
* , • 

development, and creative approaches in scheduling instructors 

for both on and off-campus assignments will be needed. In 

reviewing the training needed for the implementation and 

maintenance of both ^ob redesign and employee, participation management 

practices, it becomes* app^ent that .interdisciplinary approaches 

for the development' and delivery of this training will be needed. 

Content specialists from areas including mathematics and. 

reading, psychology, business, and supervision may each be needed 

to participate in the development of the training program to meet 

a part^-cular company's needs. In addition, staff with expertise 

in the scientific/technical areas of process, pj^cedures, standards, 

machine operations/maintanance, and related job content may have ' 

a significant role to play in designing and delivering this type 

of training. Though company to company "customizing" will be 
* 

necessaiy, some material for which there appears to be a large 
market will become generic (Crait|i|1980) . 

In developing content, .we will need to be more tfreative 
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in involving plant staff in' curriculum development and, in some 
instances, in teaching^ the programs. Utilizing equipment located^ 
at the plant may become routine (Hopkins 1982) • Instructional 
staff may need advanced training in how to design customized training 
programs in and how to ,teach working adults. Success in customizing 

curriculum will be the key (Paulsen 1981) • 

J. 

Barriers to Closer Cooperation 
There are a number of barriers that will need to be resolved 
so that B/I and education can cooperate in the massive retraining 

' r^- .... . 

effort ahead. This section will identify the more pressing 
barriers. The next unit will suggest ways to overcome these 
barriers. 

As Kristian Paul put it: "B/I doesn't regular.ly look to 
post,secondary occupational education for quick start prd^rams 
aimed at improving productivity/QWL because in^the past it has 
nc I been a focal point of our misrion sc5^we have not establiS'hed 
creditability in that area to the extent that we can." However, 
he points out that there are noteable exceptions throughout the 
country where very successful -interrelationships between B/I and 
education have been developed (Paul 1981) . In repeated interviews 
with trainers, B/I consultants in productivity/QWL, and with personnel 
in national/state public/private productivity/QWL centers, it has / 
been pointed out that publicly-supported occupational education has 
not established itself as a Source for training of the employed 
work force in the area of productivity/QWL. Thomas Miller, vice 
president of Control Data Corporation,]f put it this way:' "It's 
hard for B/I to see you as a leader when you don't use the 
management practices to improve human productivity/QWL and you 
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lack modern technology." Regularly, persons interviewed felt that 
those in occupational education J.acked the understanding that 
the concepts of job redesign and employee participation. 

Repeatedly, persons both inside and outside of education 
suggest that major barriers include: the extent to which the 
schools are already overburden with traditional students and the 
isolation of the school from the scientific and engineering commuriity 
(Wolfbein 1981); the lapk of time available to deliver training; 
' and the need for the staff to receive additional training (Evans 
1981). Also mentioned were th,e schools' lack of assigned 
responsibility^for training and retraining (Arai) , the extent to 
which program content is out of date (Bottoms 1981) ; the lack 
of funding available for such efforts and the penalities on 
statewide funding formulas for running non-credit short-term 
training (Paulsen 1981) ; inflexible curriculum and course 
hours; the cumbersome bureaucratic procedures; the arrogant 
attitude of educators as viewed by some B/I persons; and the 
academic word's difficulty in translating theory into applied 
knowledge (Lynton 1981) . Schools will need to reduce such barriers 
as lengthy approval processes, inflexible admission and registration 
procedures, lack of adaptability of time, place, and format, and 
sometimes inflexible use of facilities (Lynton 1981). 

Strategies to Build Partnerships 
As mentioned previously, occupational education needs to 
identify its role in assisting B/I with the tra.ining and retraining 
of the working adult population for improved human productivity 
and quality of work life. ^Armed -with this understanding and 
agreement, leaders of occupational education will need to 
convince congressional leaders of the important role that occupational 
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education can play in reindus trializations . 

According to Donald Clark, president of the National 
Association for Industrial-Lducation Cooperation, ^hat is needed 
is ehabling legislation that provides the needed federal funding for 
research studies; national and state leadership; pilot projects; 
program development and iirl^lementation to launch this new effort; 
evaluation; and dissemination (Clark 1981) . Increasingly, there 
is a call for a national employment • policy that would encourage 
this type of legislation. To make this call heard, nationa^l 
groups like the AACJC will need to work even harder on making their 
vi^ws on national policy development known. 

Locally, major barriers will be reduced when occupatiqnal 
education begins spending , time knocking on the doors of B/I. 

r 

Occupational education will need to leave the classroom and go into 
the world of B/I% to much more clearly understand the problems ^ 
of lagging productivity, what B/I is doing to improve the situation, 
and how the schools* can help. .With little experience in this lield, 
occupational education will need to establish itself through a 
series of perhaps small initial efforts with B/I, and then expand 
its services from that point. The lessons learned by some schools 
in establishing themselves. 

Additionally, schools will need to practice what they preach. 
That is, they will need to adapt the new management practices 
and technology in their organizations to show B/I just how serious 
they are. Existing subject matter content will need to be examined 
to determine the ^changes that are needed in order to use some of the 
existing material^ from traditional programs in B/I (Paulsen 1981) . 
Greater use of industrial people will be needed as key sources 
for help in developing content for use in industry (Kiegel 19 82)^. 



Traditional instructors will need to learn new skills in customizing 
instructional material. Efforts will need to be made to reduce 
the cumbersome bureaucratic shuffle associated with program design 
and development approval procedures , staff scheduling , and assignment, 
and other administrative procedures that slow down the improvement 
effort: a slowdown that repells industry, registration procedures, 
accounting, and policies regarding the use of facilities will need 
to be reexamined and streamlined where needed • 

Present staff members may need retooling to gear up for B/I 
instruction. Staff members may need upgrading through industry- 
sponsored training programs, B/I education exchanges, and leaves 
of absence to work in industry. Greater use of E/I personnel 
as instructional staff will need to be examined in highly technical 
areas (Hiegel 1982) . 

Locally, funding of training in B/I will need to be continually 
addressed and solved. One answer might be the sharing of short- 
term training courses between school districts to utilize the 
pj-ograms as affectively as possible, Funding might be available 
through local, regional, or state economic development councils. 
Also, the business and industries receiving the training can 

set"ve a source of capital (Paulsen 1981) . \ 

\ 
\ 
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